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SUCCESS. 


Tuer aims of the age are remarked to have a prevailing 
reference to material achievements and acquisitions. To 
succeed in amassing wealth, to advance in social status 
and respectability, to realise the dreams and projects of 
ambition, to attain, in one or another way, to a position 
of personal brilliancy or importance, is the leading and 
accredited tendency of the intelligence and enterprise of 
the nineteenth century. The railway is constructed, 
not immediately with a view to the service of man in 
travelling, but for the purpose of obtaining a profitable 
investment for industry and capital; the houses of 
legislation are assembled, not to deliberate solemnly on 
the needs and requirements of society, but to defend 
and assert the interests of separate and contending 
classes of the community ; education is not a noble and 
exalted training of the gifts and faculties of youth, to 
the end that they may become persons of worth and 
intellectual vigour, but is restricted to such disciplines 
and courses of cultivation as are thought to be calculated 
to promote a secular prosperity: the whole structure 
and economy of our life is infected with a taint of gross 
and acknowledged selfishness, and has no higher con- 
templation than that of a realised acquisitiveness, point- 


| ing only to such substantial or splendid acquisitions 
| as confer upon the successful a material and personal 
dignity. 
|| powerful and ascendant party, is the end and recognised 
|| design of the diversified activity which is displayed by 
| all the aspiring men and parties of the age. This is 
the success which almost every man contemplates, and 


To be the rich man or the brilliant man, the 


pursues according to his energies and opportunity. 
| It seems to us that devotion to materialities is a 
|| necessary stage in the progress of humanity. Before a 
| man can properly attain to such a position of case and 
| freedom as is needed for the free and perfect manifes- 
|| tation of his character, it is essential that his bodily 
|| requirements should be secured to him, either in the 
| shape of some actual possession, or by some recognis- 

able means which he may employ for the purpose. The 
| basis of his wellbeing is some available domestic and 
| social satisfaction, an actual and sufficing measure of 
! worldly means and comforts, or, at the lowest, the pos- 
|| sibility of living by his honourable exertions. Unless 
|| this can be obtained, the generality of mankind will 
|| Necessarily be the victims of their circumstances; 
| Whatsoever is manly and noble in their natures will 
|| More and more degenerate, or remain utterly unde- 
|| veloped and unknown to the possessor — will be, in 
|| fact, a tragical waste of faculty, and like the gift of 
| eyesight to one who is imprisoned in perpetual dark- 
| tess. Hopelessness hangs for ever, like a thick impe- 
|| Metrable curtain, over the entire aims and prospects 


of him that cannot work out his way to some endur- 
able independency. He must be a man in his own 
right, and have at least such a command over his 
own energies, as to be able to realise, by means of 
them, such a condition of being as he can inwardly 
respect, and be in some sort contented with—a condi- 
tion which shall not oppress him by any sense of degra- 
dation, or wrench the working of his faculties from 
the natural sphere of their operation. It is a sense of 
the value of this individual independency—whether for 
purposes of culture or for some lower satisfaction is of 
no present importance to the consideration—it is, we 
say, a sense of the need of being established in honour- 
able and fixed relations with the world, which so for- 
cibly constrains mankind to surround themselves with 
the manifold appliances of material advantage. The 
same feelings prevail with societies of men, or nations ; 
and in their case, likewise, such action is natural and 
justifiable to a certain extent. It is most important, 
however, for both to know and observe the limits 
within which the pursuit of materialities is allowable. 
It is very evident that in our society, as yet, men in 
general rest satisfied with the attainment of wealth as 
an end, and in no other light is it regarded by the great 
mass of those who are struggling more or less hope- 
fully for its attainment. 

Rightly viewed, that worldly success or stability 
which we speak of is but the platform from which a 
man may announce his manhood—the practical founda- 
tion whereon he is to build up and give visible reality 
to his being. The place he occupies in the social 
arrangements, the position he takes as an individual of 
the human race, is one which can never rightly super- 
sede the original relations that connect him with a 
higher destiny, and a grander and profounder duty 
than any that belongs to his merely secular occasions. 
For it is to be remembered that man is distinguishable 
in the world as a being endowed with immortal and 
spiritual capacities, and that in the culture and perfec- 
tion of these consists his highest notability. This is a 
truth which, in different dialects, and under different 
forms of representation, has been proclaimed by all the 
thoughtful and inspired teachers that have ever appeared 
among mankind; and it is even now verbally accepted 
in all cultivated communities as a commonplace and 
obvious proposition. Tacitly, and by public confession, 
it stands emblazoned in history and in contemporary 
opinion as a truth of the loftiest and most significant 
concernment. It obtains at least a formal recognition 
wheresoever man has become in any degree enlightened. 
Temples and goodly institutions for its promulgation 
and enforcement stand prominently in every lafid; 
poets, and thinkers, and persuasive orators, have been 
born in all ages to reveal and elucidate its applications ; 
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and by the universal acknowledgment of human reason 
and belief it ranks as the sublimest fact in the mystical 
constitution of humanity. We stand under the dome 
of immensity, amid the populous dissonances and com- 
motions that throng the visible aisles of time; but 
sounding beyond them and above them, if we will but 
listen, we may hear the lofty harmonies and solemn 
anthems that are pealing from the temple of eternity! 
The old voices of the past, the slumbering dust of the 
dead and buried generations of mankind, the memories 
of the wise and faithful that have cast the shadows of 
their greatness across the paths of men, the aspirations 
that arise in every heart to prophesy of wonder and 
hopeful expectations—these all speak to us with elo- 
quent and touching admonitions, and remind us of the 
vast and lasting consequences which proceed from the 
purposes and motives that determine our daily deeds 
and resolutions. 

If, then, a man would properly fulfil his destiny, he 
must regard the advancement of his reasonable and moral 
interests as constituting by far the most significant, and, 
in fact, his only veritable success. In our dealings with 
external nature, it is undoubtedly an authentic aim to 
subject its varied elements and combinations to our 
natural uses and occasions ; but inasmuch as all these 
perish in the using, it is manifest that they are designed 
to be subordinate and subservient to some higher end 
than any which is apprehended by the senses. The 
wealth and bounty of the world are not to be despised, 
nor are any of the advantages which have been secured 
to us by the intelligent and laborious device of our 
fellow-beings to be indolently neglected, or spurned 
aside with a supercilious indifference or disdain ; for 
they are true and substantial parts of the beneficent 
provision which a bountiful Creator has ordained for 
our necessities, and are plainly intended to sustain us 
in those conditions which are requisite to the develop- 
ment of our rational capacities. This noble earth 
whereon we dwell—this splendid environment of air 
and ocean—this gorgeous firmament of space wherein 
the sun goeth forth in power, and stars shed down their 
radiance—these wide-spread realms of plain and valley, 
the caves and storehouses of the globe which yield their 
rich contents to human ingenuity and exertion—the 
whole visible economy and adaptations of the world 
have a practical relation to the wants and conveniences 
of man, and were evidently designed for his service and 
delight. But yet the worth of the world as a com- 
modity for human uses cannot be rightfully regarded 
as otherwise than secondary, and instrumental to the 
spiritual progression of the intelligent beings whom it 
supports. 

Yes, the attainment of a spiritual wellbeing is the 
true success of life. The most stupendous realisations of 
earthly benefit and splendour cannot avail to render a 
man intrinsically great or noble: they are but as a 
gaudy and tinsel vesture for his worthlessness, if the 
soul within him be not shining with intelligence and 
goodness. ‘This is the most lamentable poverty in the 
world—that a man be base and mean in spirit; that he 
understand not the things which make the lustre of 
humanity. To dwell proudly or meekly among sump- 
tuous externalities, and to count the acquisition of 
these as the utmost aim and purpose of existence, is 
an abdication of a man’s lordliest prerogatives —a 
virtual surrendering of whatsoever is best and highest 
in his nature, an unintelligent relinquishment of his 
noblest estate. For what—after filling himself to 
repletion with all sensuous enjoyments, after gather- 
ing up the fulness of delight which opportunity and 
opulence can yield—what true and indestructible ad- 
vantage has he realised? It is well to think of 
this — well to understand and lay to heart that only 
a temporary and no permanent or sufficing good can 
be derived from them. It was known long ago, but 
it is never sufficiently remembered, that a man’s 


blessedness consists not in the multitude of his pos. 
sessions, nor in any of the gratifications of sense or 
appetite, but in a well-ordered mind and disposition, 
in a reverent recognition of his spiritual and immortal] 
interests, in a wise obedience to the laws of his moral 
nature. That which constitutes his pre-eminent dis. 
tinction, is the intellectual and moral power which js 
centred in his being. No wealth of external meang 
can supply the want or loss of insight or of purity iy 
the soul. A man’s first vocation is his call to be a 
man—a truthful, reasonable being, working in unison 
with the Supreme Intelligence for ends answerable to 
the aims of the creation. He should know the end for 
which he is alive: that the thing which most inti- 
mately concerns him is the maintenance of a discern. 
ing and upright spirit. Not in pleasure, not in ease, 
not in any outward appliances of affluence or conven- 
tional repute, not in the ranks of public glory or ad- 
vantage—not in any of these things will he find his 
welfare ; but only in a free and perfect development of 
his natural and especial character. Thus alone can he 
fulfil his proper destiny, and adequately justify his 
appearance in the world. 

The highest consideration, then, for every man, is 
the cultivation of his faculties for the ends of personal 
virtue. It is that the soul may grow in strength and 
moral beauty—that the man may ascend with his days 
to loftier and nobler stages of spiritual perfection— 
that he may outlive his weaknesses and errors, and 
grow more and more into likeness and relation with 
the bright design prefigured to his hopes as the attain- 
able destination of his humanity. It is for this that 
his life was given him; for this was he exalted in form 
and in capacity above all other shapes of sentient being 
in the world—that he might live and act in the world 
as an incarnate testimony of the presence of the great 
Divinity which rules for ever at the heart of things, 
‘The foundations of man,’ it has been said, ‘ are not in 
matter, but in spirit ; and the element of spirit is eter- 
nity” When his powers are trained and disciplined 
for large and universal objects, instead of for the pro- 
duction of a private and selfish benefit—when he dis- 
cerns the high celestial ancestry of the attributes em- 
bodied in his personality, and aims to give effect to 
all the clear commands of conscience — then shall 
he witness the full triumph of his energies. Hereby 
shall he attain to a true and permanent success, the 
elements whereof shall never perish, but be borne for- 
wards, in the march of progress, to remotest genera- 
tions, and combine and harmonise with the eternal 
workings of the universe. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
Havre been detained by the illness of a relative at 
the small town of Beziers, when travelling a few years 
since in the south of France, and finding time hang 
somewhat heavily on my hands during the slow pro- 
gress of my companion’s convalescence, I took to 
wandering about the neighbourhood within a circle of 
four or five miles, inspecting the proceedings of the 
agriculturists, and making acquaintance with the 
country people. On one of these excursions, secing 
a high wall and an iron gate, I turned out of my road 
to take a peep at the interior through the rails; but 
I found them so overgrown with creepers of one sort 
or another, that it was not easy to distinguish anything | 
but a house which stood about a hundred yards from 
the entrance. Finding, however, that the gate was 
not quite closed, I gave it a push; and although it 
moved very stiffly on its hinges, and grated along the 
ground as it went, I contrived to force an aperture | 
wide enough to put in my head. What a scene of | 
desolation was there! ‘The house, which was built of 
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“Yurk-coloured bricks, looked as if it had not been 
inhabited for a century. The roof was much decayed, 
the paint black with age, the stone-steps green with 
and the windows all concealed by discoloured 
and dilapidated Venetian blinds. The garden was a 
wilderness of weeds and overgrown rose-bushes ; and 
except one broad one, in a right line with the main- 
door of the house, the paths were no longer distin- 
guishable. After surveying this dismal scene for some 
time, I came away with a strange feeling of curiosity. 
‘Why should this place be so entirely deserted and 
neglected?’ thought I. It was not like a fortress, a 
castle, or an abbey, allowed to fall into ruins from 
extreme age, because no longer appropriate to the 
habits of the period. On the contrary, the building 
I had seen was comparatively modern, and had fallen 
to decay merely for want of those timely repairs and 
defences from the weather that ordinary prudence pre- 
scribes. ‘Perhaps there is some sad history attached 
to the spot,’ I thought; ‘or perhaps the race to whom 
it belonged have died out; or maybe the cause of its 
destruction is nothing more tragical than a lawsuit!’ 

As I returned, I inquired of a woman in the nearest 
village if she could tell me to whom that desolate spot 
belonged. 

‘To a Spaniard,’ she answered ; ‘ but he is dead!’ 

‘But to whom does it belong now?’ I asked. ‘Why 
is it suffered to fall into ruin ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said, shaking her head, and re- 
entering the hovel, at the door of which she had been 
standing. 

During dinner that day I asked the host of the inn 
ifhe knew the place, and could satisfy my curiosity. 
He knew it well, he answered. The last inhabitant 
had been a Count Ruy Gonzalez, a Spaniard, whose 
wife had died there under some painful circumstances, 
of which nobody knew the particulars. He had been 
passionately fond of her, and immediately after her 
decease had gone to reside in Paris, where he had also 
died. As the place formed part of the lady’s fortune, 
it had fallen into the hands of some distant relation 
of hers, who had let it; but the tenant, after a resi- 
dence of a few months, left it, at some sacrifice of rent ; 
and other parties who subsequently took it having all 
\| speedily vacated under one pretext or another, an evil 
|| reputation gathered round and clung to it so tena- 
ciously, that all idea of occupation had been relin- 
|| quished. 
| It may be conceived that this information did not 
| diminish my interest in the deserted house; and 
|| on the following day I was quite eager to sce my 
|| invalid settled for her mid-day slumber, in order that 
| I might repeat my visit, and carry my investigations 
| further. I found the gate ajar as before, and by exert- 
| ing all my strength, I managed to force my way in. 


| Ihad not gone three steps before a snake crossed my | 


|| path, and the ground seemed actually alive with lizards ; 
| but being determined to obtain a nearer view of this 
| mysterious house, I walked straight on towards it. A 
| dose inspection of the front, however, shewing me 
| Nothing but what I had descried from a distance, I 
|| turned to the left, and passed’ round to the back of 
| the building, where I found the remains of what had 
| been a small flower-garden, with a grass-plot; and 
| beyond it, divided by a wall, a court surrounded by 
| mouldy-looking stabling: but, what was much more 
| interesting, I discovered an open door leading into the 


— 


house. Somebody, therefore, must surely be within ; 
so I knocked with my parasol against the panel, but 
nobody came; and having repeated my knock with no 
better success, I ventured in, and found myself in a 
stone passage, terminating in a door, which, by a feeble 
light emitted through it, I saw was partly of glass. 

‘ Anybody here?’ I said aloud, as I opened it and put 
in my head; but all was silent: so I went forward, not 
without some apprehension, I confess; but it was that 
sort of pleasing terror one feels when witnessing a good 
melodrama. I was now in a tolerably-sized hall, sup- 
ported by four stone pillars, and on each side of it were 
two doors. I spoke again, and knocked against them, 
but nobody answered ; then I turned the handles. The 
first two I tried were locked, but the third was not. 
When I saw it yield to my hand, I confess I felt so 
startled that I drew back for a moment; but curiosity 
conquered—I looked in. The dim light admitted by the 
Venetian blinds shewed me a small apartment, scantily 
furnished, which might have been a salon or an ante- 
room. ‘Two small tables standing against the wall, a 
few chairs covered with yellow damask, and a pier- 
glass, were all it contained; but at the opposite end 
there was another open door: so, half-pleased and half- 
frightened, I walked forward, and found myself in what 
had formerly been a prettily-furnished boudoir. Marble 
slabs, settees covered with blue velvet, chairs and cur- 
tains of the same, and three or four round or oval mirrors 
in elaborately-carved gilt frames, designated this as the 
lady’s apartment. A third door, which was also open, 
shewed me a bed in an alcove, with a blue velvet dais 
and a fringed counterpane of the same material. Here 
I found a toilet-table, also covered with what had once 
been white muslin, and on it stood several china boxes 
and bottles. In one of the former there were some 
remains of a red powder, which appeared to have been 
rouge; and on lifting the lid of another I became sen- 
sible of the odour of musk. The looking-glass that 
stood on the table had a drapery of muslin and blue 
bows round the frame ; and the old-fashioned mahogany 
chest of drawers was richly gilt and ornamented. None 
of these rooms was papered; all appeared to be plas- 
tered or stuccoed, and were elaborately adorned with 
designs and gilt mouldings, except in one place, which 
seemed to have formerly been a door —the door of 
a closet probably; but it was now built up—the 
plaster, however, being quite coarse and unadorned, 
and not at all in keeping with anything else in the 
room. It was also broken, indented, and blackened in 
several places, as if it had been battered with some 
heavy weapon. Somehow or other, there was nothing 
that fixed my attention so much as this door! I 
examined it—I laid my hand upon it. Why should 
it have been so hastily built up to the disfigurement 
of the wall ?—for the coarseness of the plaster and the 
rudeness of the work denoted haste. I was standing 
opposite to it, and asking myself this question, when I 
heard a heavy foot approaching; and before I had time 
to move, I saw the astonished face of an elderly man in 
clerical attire standing in the doorway. I believe he 
thought at first I was the ghost of the former inhabitant 
of this chamber, for he actually changed colour and 
stepped back. 

‘Pardon, mon pétre!’ said I, smiling at his amaze- 

ment: ‘I found the door open; and I hope you will 
excuse the curiosity that has led me to intrude ?’ 
‘Une Anglaise!’ said he bowing; ‘a traveller, doubt- 
less. You are the first person besides myself that has 
entered these apartments, madame, for many a long 
year, I assure you!’ 

After giving him an explanation of how I came to be 
there—an explanation which he listened to with much 
kindness and placidity—I added, that the appearance 
of the place, together with the little information I had 
gathered from the host of the inn, had interested me ex- 
ceedingly. He looked grave asI spoke. I was about to 
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question him regarding the closed door, when he said— 
*I do not recommend you to remain long here : the house 
is very damp; and as the windows are never opened, 
the air is unwholesome.’ I did not know whether 
this was an excuse to get rid of me; but the atmo- 
sphere was certainly far from refreshing, and at all 
events I thought it right to accept the intimation; so 
I accompanied him out, he locking the doors behind 
him. As we walked along, he told me that he visited 
the house every day, or nearly so; and that he had 
never thought of shutting the gate, since nobody in the 
neighbourhood would enter it on any account. This 
gave me an opportunity of inquiring into the history 
of the place, which, if it-were not impertinent, I should 
be very glad to learn. He said he could not tell it me 
then, having a sick parishioner to visit; but that if I 
would come on the following day, at the same hour, he 
would satisfy my curiosity. 1 need not say that I kept 
the appointment ; and as I approached the garden gate, 
I saw him coming out. 

‘A walk along the road would be more agreeable 
than that melancholy garden,’ he said; ‘and, if I 
pleased, he would escort me part of the way back.’ 
So we returned, and after a few desultory observations, 
I claimed his promise. 

*The house,’ he said, ‘has never been inhabited since 
I came to live in this neighbourhood, though that is 
now upwards of forty years since. It belonged to a 
family of the name of Beaugency, and the last mem- 
bers of it who resided here were a father and daughter. 
Henriette de Beaugency she was called: a beautiful 
creature, I have been informed, and the idol of her 
father, whose affection she amply returned. They led 
a very retired life, and seldom quitted the place, 
except to pay an annual visit to the other side of the 
Pyrenees, where she had an elder brother married 
to a Spanish lady of considerable fortune; but Mile 
Henriette had two companions who seemed to make 


her amends for the absence of other society. One 
was a young girl called Rosina, who had been her foster- 
sister, and who now lived with her in the capacity of 
waiting-maid; the other was her cousin, Eugene de 
Beaugency, an orphan, and dependent on her father; 
his own having lost everything he possessed, in conse- 
quence of some political offence previous to the Revo- 


lution. It was even reported that the Beaugency 
family had been nigh suffering the same fate, and 
that some heavy fines which had been extracted from 
them had straitened their means, and obliged them to 
live in retirement. However this might be, Henriette 
appeared perfectly contented with her lot. Eugene 
studied with her, and played with her; and they grew 
up together with all the affection and familiarity of 
a brother and sister; whilst old M. de Beaugency 
never seems to have suspected that any other senti- 
ment could possibly subsist between them: not that 
they took the slightest pains to disguise their feelings ; 
and it was their very openness that had probably lulled 
the father’s suspicions. Indeed, their lives flowed so 
smoothly, and their intercourse was so unrestrained, 
that nothing ever occurred to awaken even themselves 
to the nature of their sentiments; whilst the affection 
that united them had grown so gradually under the 
parent’s eyes, that their innocent terms of endearment, 
and playful caresses, appeared to him but the natural 
manifestations of the relation in which they stood to 
each other. The first sorrow Henriette had was when 
Eugéne was sent to Paris to study for the bar; but it 
was a consolation that her own regret scarcely exceeded 
that of her father; and when she used to be counting 
the weeks and days as the period of his return drew 
nigh, the old man was almost as pleased as she was to 
see their number diminish. 

‘ All this harmony and happiness continued uninter- 
rupted for several years; but at length an element of 
discord, at first slight, seemed to arise from the appear- 


ance on the scene of a certain Count Ruy Gonzalez, who |) 
came here with the father and daughter after one of their | 
annual excursions into Catalonia. He was an extremely 
handsome, noble-looking Spaniard, of about thirty years 
of age, and said to be rich; but there was an air of 
haughty, inflexible sternness about him, that repelled | 
most people, more than his good looks and polished 
manners attracted them. These unamiable charac. 
teristics, however, appeared to be much modified, if 
not to vanish altogether, in the presence of Mile de 
Beaugency, to whom it soon became evident he was 
passionately attached ; whilst it was equally clear that 
her father encouraged his addresses. Even the young 
lady, in spite of her love for her cousin, seems to haye 
been not quite insensible to the glory of subduing this 
magnificent Catalonian, who walked the earth like an 
archangel in whom it was a condescension to set his 
foot on it. She did not, therefore, it is to be feared, 
repress his attentions in the clear and decided manner 
that would have relieved her of them—though, indeed, 
if she had done so, considering the character she had to 
deal with, the dénoucment might not have been much less 
tragical than it was. In the meanwhile, pleased and 
flattered, and joyfully anticipating her cousin’s return, 
she was happy enough; for the pride of the Spaniard 
rendering him cautious to avoid the possibility of re- 
fusal or even hesitation in accepting him, he forebore 
to make his proposal till the moment arrived when he 
should see it eagerly desired by her. All this was very 
well till Eugine came home; but then the affair as- | 
sumed another colour. Love conquered vanity; and | 
the Spaniard, finding himself neglected for the young | 
advocate, began to exhibit the dark side of his cha- | 
racter ; whereupon the girl grew frightened, and fearing | 
mischief, she tried to avert it by temporising—leading | 
the count to believe that the affection betwixt herself, 
and her cousin was merely one of early habit and rela- 
tionship; whilst she secretly assured Eugine of her | 
unalterable attachment. So great was her alarm, that | 
she tacitly deceived her father as well as the Spaniard; | 
and as the latter seemed resolved not to yield his rival 
the advantage his own absence would have given him, 
she was actually rejoiced when the period of her 
cousin’s visit expired. 

‘The young man gone, Ruy Gonzalez resumed his 
former suavity of manner; and as he possesscd many | 
qualities to recommend him in a lady’s eyes, he might 
possibly have won her heart had it been free; but as | 
the matter stood, she ardently desired to get rid of 
him, and waited anxiously for the moment when he 
would give her an opportunity of declining his hand, | 
trusting that would be the signal for his final depar- 
ture. But whether from caution, or because he had 
penetrated her feelings, the expected offer was not | 
made, although he assiduously continued his atten- 
tions, and spent more of his time at her house than 
at his own in Catalonia. At length Mlle de Beau- 
gency began to apprehend that he intended to wait the 
result of his observations at her cousin’s next visit; 
and feeling quite assured that if the rivals met again, a | 
quarrel would ensue, she persuaded her father to select | 
that season for their own visit to her brother; whilst 
she wrote to Eugine, excusing their absence, and beg- 
ging him not to come to see her at present. It is 
true, all this was but putting off the evil day; but she 
had a presentiment of mischief, and did not know what 
to do to avert it; the rather that she was aware 
her father and brother wished to see her married to the | 
count, and that neither of them would consent to her | 
union with Eugéne, who had no means of supporting 
her, nor was likely to have for some years to come. It | 
was not to be expected that this arrangement should be | 
agreeable to the young lover : it was now his turn to be | 
jealous ; and instead of staying away as he was desired, | 
he set out post-haste with the fixed determination of | 
following them from their residence to Catalonia, and | 
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coming to an immediate explanation with the count. 
But his jealous pangs were appeased, and all thoughts 
of revenge postponed, by finding his uncle at the last 
extremity, his mistress in great distress, and Ruy 
Gonzalez not with them. Their journey had been pre- 
yented by the sudden seizure of M. de Beaugency, 
who, after a few days’ suffering, expired in his 
daughter’s arms, quite ignorant of her attachment to 
her cousin, and with his dying breath beseeching her 
to marry the count. When his affairs began to be 
looked into, the motive for this urgency became appa- 
rent. He had been living on the principal of what 
money he had; and nearly all that remained of his 
dilapidated fortunes was this house and the small piece 
of ground attached to it. This was a great disappoint- 
ment to the young couple, who, previous to their dis- 
covery, had to be married in six months—the 
lady believing her fortune would be sufficient to main- 
tain them both. But now marriage was out of the 
question till Eugene had some means of maintaining 
her. At present, he had nothing ; he was an advocate 
without a brief, and had been hitherto living on the 
small stipend allowed by his uncle; starving himself 
three quarters of the year, in order that he might have 
the means of spending the other quarter at the Beau- 
gency mansion. And what a long time might elapse 
before he could make anything by his profession! It 
was, as they both agreed, désespérant. 

‘These events occurred in the early years of the 
French Republic, when France was at war with all the 
world, and soldiering the best trade going. “I'll enter 
| the army,” said Eugene ; “it is the profession I always 

preferred, and that for which I have most talent, and 

the only one in these times by which a man can hope to 
rise rapidly. At the bar I may wait for years without 
getting anything to do. Besides, I am intimate with 
| ason of General Duhamel’s ; and I know he will speak 
| agood word for me, and get his father to push me on.” 
| Of course there were objections to this plan on the 
_ part of Henriette, but her lover’s arguments overcame 
| them; and after repeated vows of fidelity, they parted, 
he to fulfil his intentions, and she to remain at home 
with Rosina and an elderly female relative who 
came to live with her—a plan she preferred to accept- 
ing her brother’s invitation to reside with him in 
Catalonia, where she would have been exposed to the 
constant visits of the count: whereas, now that her 
father was dead, he could not with propriety visit her 
' at her own house. It appeared afterwards that he had 
only been deferring his proposals till what he considered 
a decorous moment for making them; being mean- 
while assured of the brother’s support, and having little 
| doubt of being accepted since the state of M. de Beau- 
| gency’s affairs was disclosed. But before that moment 
came, a circumstance occurred to facilitate his views, 
in a manner he little expected; for, eager to distin- 
guish himself under the eye of his commanding officer, 


By the time my companion had reached this point in 

, his narration, we found ourselves at the entrance of the 
| village, where the church stood, and beside it the small 
house occupied by the curé. It had a little garden in 
|| front, and under the porch sat a very ancient woman, 
|| basking in the sun. Her head shook with palsy, her 
| form was bent, and she had a pair of long knitting- 
|| needles in her hands, from her manner of using which I 
|| perceived she was blind. ‘he priest invited me to walk 
|| in, informing me that that was Rosina; and adding, that 
|| if L liked to rest myself for half an hour, he would ask 


{| 


her to tell me the rest of the story. Feeling assured 
| that some strange catastrophe remained to be disclosed, 
| I eagerly accepted the good man’s offer; and having 
| been introduced to Henriette’s former companion, whose 


memory, in spite of her great age, I found perfectly 
clear, I said I feared it might give her pain to recall 
circumstances that were doubtless of a distressing 
nature. 

‘ Ah, madame,’ said she, ‘ it is but putting into words 
the thoughts that are always in my head! I have 
never related the sad tale but twice; for I would not, 
for my dear mistress’s sake, speak of such things to the 
people about her; but each time I slept better after- 
wards. I seemed to have lightened the heaviness of 
my burthen by imparting the secret to another.’ 

‘You were very much attached to Mile de Beau- 

gency ?’ said I. 
’ *My mother was her nurse, madame, but we grew 
up like sisters,’ answered Rosina, ‘She never con- 
cealed a thought from me; and the Virgin knows her 
thoughts will never keep me an hour out of Paradise, 
for there was no more sin in them than a butterfly’s 
wing might bear.’ 

‘I suppose she suffered a great deal when she heard 
of her cousin’s death?’ said I. ‘* How long was it before 
she married the count? For she did marry him, I 
conclude, from what I have heard ?’ 

‘Ay, madame, she did, about a year after the—the 
news came, worse luck! Not that she was unhappy 
with him exactly. He did not treat her ill; far from 
it; for he was passionately fond of her. But he was 
jealous—heaven knows of whom, for he had nobody to 
be jealous of. But he loved like a hot-blooded Spaniard, 
as he was; and I suppose he felt that she did not 
return his love in the same way. How should she, 
when she had given her whole heart to her cousin? 
Still she liked the count, and I could not say they 
were unhappy together; but she did not like Spain, 
and the people she lived amongst there. The count’s 
place was dreadfully gloomy certainly. For my part, 
I used to be afraid to go at night along the vaulted 
passages, and up those wide dark staircases, to my bed. 
But the count doted on it because it had belonged to 
the family time out of mind; and it was only to please 
her that he ever came to her family home at all.’ 

‘ But surely this place is very dismal too ?’ said I. 

‘Dismal!’ said she. ‘Ay, now, I daresay, because 
there’s a curse on it; but not then. Oh, it was a 
pleasant place in old M. de Beaugency’s time! besides, 
my poor mistress loved it for the sake of the happy days 


_ she had seen there; and when the period approached 


that she was to be confined of her first child, she 
entreated her husband to bring her here. She wanted 
to have my mother with her, who had been like a 
mother to her; and as she told him she was sure she 
should die if he kept her in Catalonia, he yielded to 
her wishes, and we came. The doctor was spoken to, 
and everything arranged; and she was so pleased, poor 
thing, at the thoughts of having a baby, that as we 
used to sit together making the clothes for the little 
creature that was expected, she chatted away so gaily 
about what she would do with it, and how we should 
bring it up, that I saw she was now really beginning 
to forget that she was not married to the husband her 
young heart had chosen. 

‘Well, madame,’ continued Rosina, after wiping her 
sightless eyes with the corner of her white apron— we 
were all, as you will understand, happy enough, and 
looking forward shortly to the birth of the child, when, 
one afternoon, whilst my master and mistress were out 
driving, and I was looking through the rails of the 
garden gate for the carriage—for they had already 
been gone longer than usual—I saw a figure coming 
hastily along the road towards where I stood, a figure 
which, as it drew near, brought my heart into my 
mouth, for I thought it was an apparition! I just took 
a second look, and then, overcome with terror, .I turned 
and ran towards the house; but before I reached it, 
he had opened the gate, and was in the garden,’ 

‘Who was?’ said I. 
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*M. Eugene, madame—Eugtne de Beaugency, my 
lady’s cousin, answered Rosina. “ Rosina!” cried 
he, “Rosina! don’t be frightened. I’m no ghost, I 
assure you. I suppose you heard I was killed? But 
I was not, you see; I was only taken prisoner, and 
here I am, alive and well, thank God! How’s my 
cousin? Where is she?” 

*I leave you to judge, madame, how I felt on hearing 
this,’ continued the old woman. ‘A black curtain 
seemed to fall before my eyes, on which I could read 
Wo! wo! wo! I could not tell what form it would 
take; I never could have guessed the form it did take ; 
but I saw that behind the dark screen which veiled the 
future from my eyes there was nothing but wo on the 
face of the earth for those three creatures. The Lord 
have mercy upon them! thought I; and for the world 
to come, I hope my prayer may have been heard—but 
it was of no avail for this! 

‘Well, madame, my first fear was, that the count 
would return and find him there, for well I knew there 
would be bloodshed if they met; so without answering 
his questions, I entreated him to go away instantly to 
my mother’s, promising that I would follow him pre- 
sently, and tell him everything; but this very request, 
together with the agitation and terror he saw me in, 
made him suspect the truth at once; and seizing my 
arm with such violence that I bore the marks of his 
poor fingers for many a day afterwards, he asked me if 
she was married. “She is,” said I: “she thought you 
were dead ; she had no money left ; and you know it was 
her father’s dying injunction that”’——- “Married to 
the Spaniard—to Ruy Gonzalez?” said he, with such 
a face, the Lord deliver me!’ (and the old woman paused 
for a moment, as if to recover from the pain of the re- 
collection.) ‘ “ Yes,” said I, “ to Ruy Gonzalez ; and if he 
sees you here, he’ll kill you!” “Let him!” said he. 
“ But it will be her death,” said I; “ and she ’s—she’s” 
I hadn’t the heart to goon. “ What?” said he. 
“Tn the family way—near her confinement,” I an- 
swered. He clenched his two fists and clapped them 
on his forehead. “I must see her,” said he. “Im- 
possible!” I answered; “he never leaves her for a 
moment.” “ Where are they now?” he asked. “Out 
driving,” said I. “Ina dark-blue carriage?” “ Yes; 
and I expect them every minute. Go, go, for the 
Lord’s sake, go to my mother’s!” “I saw the car- 
Tiage,” said he with a bitter smile. “It passed me 
just this side of Noirmoutier. Little I thought”—— 
and his lip quivered for a moment, and his features 
were convulsed with agony. “I will, I must see her,” 
continued he; “and you had better help me to doit, or 
it will be the worse for us all. Hide me in her room; 
he does not sleep there, I suppose?” “No,” I replied ; 
“but he goes there often to talk to her when she is 
dressing.” “Put me in the closet,” said he; “there’s 
| room enough for me to crouch down under the book- 
shelves. You can then tell her; and when he has left 
her for the night, you can let me out.” “My God!” I 
cried, my knees beginning to shake under me, “I hear 
the carriage; they ’ll be here in an instant!” “ Do as 
you like!” said he, seeing the advantage this gave him: 
“if you won’t help me to see her, I’ll see her without 
you. I shall stay where I am!” and he struck his cane 
into the ground with a violence that shewed his resolu- 
tion to do what he threatened. “Come away, for the 
Lord’s sake!” cried I, for the carriage was close at 
hand, and there was not a moment to spare; and seizing 
him by the arm, I dragged him into the house; for 
even now he was half inclined to wait for them, and I 
saw he was burning to quarrel with the count. Well, 
I had but just time to lock him into the closet, and 
put the key in my pocket, before they had alighted, 
and were walking up the garden. 

‘You may conceive, madame, the state I was in when 
I met the count and my lady; and my confusion was 


not diminished by finding that he observed it. “What | and 


is the matter, Rosina?” said he; “has anything un. 
usual happened?” and as he spoke he fixed his 
piercing eyes upon me in such a way that I felt as if 
he was reading my very thoughts. I affected to be 
busy about my mistress, keeping my face away from 
him; but I knew he was watching me for all that, 
Generally, when they came home, he used to retire to 
his own apartment, and leave his wife with me; but 
now he came into the salon, took off his hat, and sat 
himself down; nor did he leave her for two minutes 
during the whole evening. This conduct was so un. 
usual, that it was plain to me he suspected something; 
besides, I saw it in his countenance, though I did not 
know whether his suspicions had been roused by my 
paleness and agitation, or whether anything else had 
awakened them; but I felt certain afterwards that he 
had seen the poor young man when the carriage passed 
him; or, at least, been sufficiently struck with the 
resemblance to put the true interpretation on my con- 
fusion. Well, madame, you may imagine what an 
evening I spent. I saw clearly that he was determined 
not to leave me alone with his wife; but this was not 
of so much consequence, since I had resolved not to 
give her a hint of what had happened till the count 
had taken leave of her for the night, because I knew 
that her agitation would have betrayed the secret. In 
the meanwhile she suspected no mischief; for although 
she observed something was wrong with me, she sup- 
posed I was suffering in my mind about a young man 
I was engaged to marry, called Philippe, who had been 
lately ill of a fever, and was now said to be threatened 
with consumption. 

‘ Whilst I pretended to be busying myself in my lady’s 
room, they went out to take a stroll in the garden ; and 
when I saw them safe at the other end, I put my lips 
to the keyhole, and conjured Eugine, for the sake of 
all that was good, to be still; for that I was certain 
it would not only be his death, but my mistress’s too, 
if he were discovered ; and he promised me he would. 
Ihad scarcely got upon my feet again, and turned to 
open a drawer, when I heard the count’s foot in the 
salon. “The countess is oppressed with the heat,” 
said he, “ and wants the large green fan: she says 
you'll find it on one of the shelves in the closet.” 

* Only think, madame! only think !’ said Rosina, turn- 
ing her wrinkled face towards me, and actually shaking 
all over with the recollection of her terror. ‘I thought I 
should have sunk into the earth! I stood for a moment 
aghast, and then I began to fumble in my pocket. 
“Where can the key be ?” said I, pretending to search 
for it; but my countenance betrayed me, and my voice 
shook so, that he read me like a book. I am sure he 
knew the truth from that moment. He looked hard at 
me, whilst his face became quite livid; and then he 
said in a calm deep voice: “ For the fan, no matter; 
I'll take another; but I see you aro ill: you have 
caught Philippe’s fever ; you must go to bed directly. 
Come with me, and I’ll lead you to your room.” “I 
am not ill, Monsieur le Conte,” I stammered out; 
but taking no notice of what I said, he grasped my 
arm with his powerful hand, and dragged me away up 
stairs; I say dragged, for I had scarcely strength to 
move my feet, and it was rather dragging than leading. 
As soon as he had thrust me into the room, he said in 
a significant tone: “Remember you are in danger! 
Unless you are very prudent, this fever will be fatal. 
Go to bed, and keep quite still till I come to see you 


him take out the key, and descend the stairs. Then I 
suppose I swooned ; for when I came to myself it was 
nearly dark ; I was lying on the floor, and could not at 
first remember what had happened. When my recol- 
lection returned, I crawled to the bed, and burying my 
face in the pillows, I gave vent to my anguish in sobs 


tears; for I loved my mistress, madame, and I 


again, or you may not survive till morning!” With | 
that he closed the door, and locked it; and I heard | 
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loved M. Eugtne, and I knew there would be deadly 
mischief amongst them. I expected that the count 
would break open the closet, and that one or both 
would be killed ; and considering the state she was in, 
I did not doubt that the grief and fright would kill the 
countess also. You may judge, madame, what a night 
I passed ! sometimes weeping, sometimes listening: but 
[could hear nothing unusual; and at length I began 
to fancy that the conflict had occurred whilst I was 
lying in the swoon. But how had it terminated? I 
would have given worlds to know; but there I was, a 
prisoner, and I feared that if I tried to give any 
alarm, I might only make bad worse. 

‘Well, madame, I thought the morning would never 
break ; but at length the sun rose, and I heard people 
stirring. It seemed, indeed, that there was an unusual 
bustle and running about ; and by and by I heard the 
sound of wheels and horses’ feet in the court, and I 
knew they were bringing out the carriage. Where 
could they be going? I could not imagine; but, on 
the whole, I was relieved, for I fancied that the meeting 
and explanation were over, and that now the count 
wished to leave the house, which, under the circum- 
stances, I could not wonder at. He has spared Eugtne 
for her sake, thought I. And this belief was strength- 
ened by my master’s entering my room presently after- 
wards, and saying, “ Your mistress is gone away; Iam 
afraid of her taking this fever. When I think it proper, 

ou shall be removed: till then, remember that your 

if depends on your remaining quiet!” He placed a 
loaf of bread and a carafe of water on the table, and 
went away, locking the door as before. I confess now 
that much as I felt for M. Eugene, I could not help 
pitying the count also. What ravages the sufferings of 
that night had made on him! His cheeks looked 
hollow, his eyes sunken, his features all drawn and dis- 
torted, and his complexion like that of a corpse. It 
was a dreadful blow to him certainly, for I knew that 
he loved my mistress to madness. 

‘Well, madame, I passed the day more peacefully 
than I could have hoped; but my mind being some- 
what relieved about my lady, I began to think a little 
of myself, and to wonder what the count meant to do 
with me. I felt certain he would never let me see her 
again if he could help it, and that alone was a heart- 
breaking grief to me; and then it came into my head 
that perhaps he would confine me somewhere for life— 
shut me up in a convent perhaps, or a madhouse! As 
soon as this idea possessed me, it grew and grew till I 
felt as if I really was going mad with the horror of it; 
and I resolved, though it was at the risk of breaking 
my neck, to try and make my escape by the window 
| during the night. It looked to the side of the house, 

and was not very high up; besides, there were soft 
flower-beds underneath to break my fall; so I thought 
| by tying the sheets together, and fastening them to an 
iron bar that divided the lattice, I might reach the 
ground in safety. I was a little creature, and though 
the space was not large, it sufficed for me to get 
through ; and when all was quiet, and I thought 
everybody was in bed, I made the attempt, and suc- 
ceeded. I had to jump the last few feet, and I was 
| over my ankles in the soft mould; but that did not 
| signify—I was free; and taking to my heels, I ran off 
tomy mother’s, who lived then in a cottage hard by, 
where we are now sitting; and after telling her what 
had happened, it was agreed that I should go to bed, 
| and that if anybody came to inquire for me she should 
| say I was ill of the fever, and could not be seen. I 
| knew when morning came I. should be missed, for 
| doubtless the count would go to my room; and besides 
that, I had left the sheets hanging out of the window. 

‘For two days, however, to my great surprise, we 

nothing; but on the third, Philippe (the young 
man I was engaged to) hearing I was not at the Beau- 


gency house, came to our cottage to inquire about me. | his 


We had not met for some time, the countess having 
forbidden all communication between us, as she had a 
horrible dread of the fever, so that he could only hear 
of me through my mother. “ Rosina is here, and un- 
well,” said my mother: “ we think she’s got the fever ;” 
for though we might have trusted Philippe with our 
lives, we thought it would be safer for him to be igno- 
rant of what had happened. Upon this he begged 
leave to see me; and she brought him into my chamber. 
After asking about himself, and telling him I was very 
poorly, and so forth, he said: “This is a sad thing for 
the countess!” “Whatis?” Iasked. “ You’re being 
ill at this time,” said he, “when she must want you 
so much.” “What do you mean?” said I; “the 
countess is not at the house?” “Don’t you know 
she’s come back,” said he, “and that she’s ill? The 
doctor has been sent for, and they say she’s very bad.” 
“Gracious heavens!” I exclaimed; “is it possible? 
My poor dear mistress ill, and I not with her!” “Ro- 
bert, the footman, says,” continued Philippe—“ but he 
bade me not mention it to anybody—that when they 
stopped at the inn at Montlouis, Rateau the land- 
lord came to the carriage-door, and asked if she had 
seen M. Eugéne de Beaugency; and that when the 
countess turned quite pale and said, ‘ Are you not 
aware my cousin was killed in battle, M. Rateau?’ 
he assured her it was no such thing; for that M. Eugéne 
had called there shortly before on his way to her 
house. Rateau must have taken somebody else for 
him of course; but I suppose she believed it, for she 
returned directly.” “ Rateau told her that he had 
seen M. Eugtne?” said I. “So Robert says; but 
Didier the mason says she was ill before she went, and 
that it was the rats in the closet that frightened her.” 
“ Rats!” said I, sitting up in my bed and staring at 
him wildly. “ What rats?—what closet?” “ Some 
closet in her bedroom,” said he. “ The count sent for 
Didier to wall it up directly.” “To wall it up?— 
wall up the closet?” I gasped out. “Yes, build and 
plaster it up. But what’s the matter, Rosina? Oh, 
I shouldn’t have told you the countess was ill!” he 
cried out, terrified at the agitation I was in. ‘Leave 
me in the name of God!” I screamed, “ and send my 
mother to me!” 

‘I remember nothing after this, madame, for a long, 
long time. When my mother came, she found me in 
my night-clothes, tying the sheets together in order to 
get out of the window, though the door was wide open; 
but I was quite delirious. Weeks passed before I 
was in a state to remember or comprehend anything. 
Before I recovered my senses, my poor mistress and her 
baby were in the grave, my master gone away, no- 
body knew whither, the servants all discharged, and 
the accursed house shut up. Not long afterwards the 
news came that the count had died in Paris.’ 

‘But, Rosina,’ said I, ‘are you sure that M. de Beau- 
gency was in that closet? How do you know the count 
had not first released him?’ 

‘ Ah, madame,’ she replied, ominously shaking her 
palsied head, ‘ you would not ask that question if you 
had known Ruy Gonzalez as I did. The moment the 
words were out of Philippe’s mouth I saw it all. It 
was just like him—just the revenge for that stern and 
inflexible spirit to take. Besides, madame, when all 
was over, and he durst speak, Didier the mason told 
me that nothing should ever convince him that there 
was not some living thing in that closet at the time he 
walled it up, though who or what it could be he never 
could imagine.’ 

‘And do you think, Rosina,’ said I, ‘do you think 
bm ae ever suspected the secret of that dreadful 
closet ?’ 

‘Ay did she, ” answered she; ‘and it was 
that which killed her; for when my mistress came back 
so unexpectedly, the count was closeted up stairs with 

is agent, making arrangements for quitting the place 
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for ever, and had given orders not to be disturbed. He 
had locked up her apartments, and had the key in his 
oag-ey but he had forgotten that there was a spare 

ey for every room in the house, which the housekeeper 
had the charge of; so my lady sent for her to open the 
doors. Now, though from putting this and that to- 
gether—the count’s agitation, my sudden disappearance, 
her own removal, and the innkeeper’s story—she felt 
sure there was some mischief in the wind, she had no 
suspicion of what had really occurred ; as indeed how 
should she, till her eyes fell upon the door of the closet. 
Then she comprehended it all. You may imagine the 
rest, madame! Words couldn’t paint it! When they 
came into the room, she was battering madly at the 
wall with the poker. But a few hours terminated her 
sufferings. She was already dead when Philippe was 
telling me of her return.’ 

‘It’s a fearful tragedy to have lived through!’ said 
I. ‘And Philippe: what became of him ?’ 

‘He died like the rest, madame, about six months 
after these sad events had occurred. When I recovered 
my health, I went into service, and fur the last forty 
years I have been housekeeper to M. le Curé here.’ 

‘And he is the only person that ever enters that 
melancholy house ?’ 

‘Yes, madame. I went there once—just once—to 
look at that fatal chamber, and the bed where my poor 
mistress died. When the place was let, those apartments 
were locked up; but’—and she shook her head mourn- 
fully—‘ the tenants were glad to leave it.’ 

‘And for what purpose does M. le curé go there 
so often ?’ I asked. 

‘To pray for the souls of the unfortunates!’ said the 
old woman, devoutly crossing herself. 

Deeply affected with her story, I took leave of this 
sole surviving witness of these long-buried sorrows ; 
and I, too, accompanied by the curé, once more visited 
the awful chamber. ‘Ah, madame!’ said he, ‘ poor 
human nature! with its passions, and its follies, and 
its mad revenges! Is it not sad to think that so much 
love should prove the foundation of so much wo ?? 


THE LINEN MANUFACTURE. 


A snort time ago we spoke of the surprisingly rapid 
growth of the cotton manufacture, that has within a 
few years risen to be the great staple of British indus- 
try, and any temporary depression of which shakes 
the very fabric of society. ‘The manufacture which 
has attained these gigantic dimensions is usually sup- 
posed to have prospered only by the undue depression 
of the more ancient trade in linen. Judging from 
various circumstances, it is perhaps not unreasonable 
to think so, and yet, when the subject comes to be 
examined, nothing is found to be further from the 
truth. 

Cotton is a woolly substance produced in the pod of 
a tropical plant. Flax, on the other hand, is the finer 
portion of the fibres of lint; a vegetable which grows 
in almost any part of the world, and more particularly 
in high northern or southern latitudes. Russia, Prussia, 
and the Netherlands are the chief lint-producing coun- 
tries in continental Europe, and the quantity raised in 
Ireland is very considerable, amounting this year to 
nearly 2500 tons. New Zealand appears to possess a 
soil and climate suitable for flax; and thence large 
supplies may ultimately be procured. Latterly, the 
growing scarcity and enhanced price of cotton, and 
the diminished price of grain, have induced an attempt 
to cultivate lint on an extended scale in England; but 
it may be doubted if the effort will prove so successful 
as is generally anticipated. Great labour and atten- 
tion are required in the preparation of the crop, and 
consequently unless where labour is cheap, and time 
of comparatively small value, there will be a serious 
obstacle to its profitable cultura 


No account being taken of the flax produced through. 
out the British islands, it is impossible to present an 
accurate view of the total quantity used in the linen 
manufacture. Whatever be the amount of home 
growth, it is inadequate to meet the demand of manu- 
facturers. It appears that the quantity of foreign flax 
imported in 1849 was 90,340 tons, and in 1850 it wag 
91,097 tons—a quantity believed to be more than 
treble what is produced in Great Britain and Ireland, 
The consumption of so vast an amount of flax is owing 
not more to the demand for linen fabrics than the 
advanced state of mechanical appliances. So long as 
there were no other means of hackling—that is, sepa- 
rating the flax from the tow or coarse fibres of the lint 
—than by hand labour, no other method of spinni 
than by the small domestic wheel, and no other species 
of weaving than by the common loom, the linen manu- 
facture remained on an insignificant scale. It may be 
added, that so long as bounties were given by govern- 
ment on the export of the manufactured article, little 
good was done, even with improved means. The policy 
of recent times, which throws every man on his own 
enterprise, along with the introduction of machinery 
in all departments, have revolutionised the linen trade; 
and now it assumes an exceedingly important place 
in the national economy. 

Nothing is more curious in the history of industry 
than the manner in which a manufacture takes root 
in a particular locality. The seat of the cotton manu- 
facture is on the west side of Great Britain, in the 
vicinity of ports on the Atlantic, by which the material 
is chiefly introduced ; that of the linen trade is on the 
east, a ready access from the Baltic having probably 
determined the point. From the beginning of a small 
trade, carried on with the domestic loom, the manu- 
facture of linen of various qualities has grown to huge 
proportions in Fife and Forfarshires, in the east of 
Scotland. The quantity of flax imported at Hull for 
the Yorkshire factories last year was 14,288 tons. At 
Dundee, the quantity was as much as 40,450 tons, 
including flax tow; and at Kirkaldy, Arbroath, and 
Montrose, it was 17,395 tons. Dundee, therefore, has 
come to be the largest importer of the material ; and 
what it receives it works up on the spot, about half for 
home consumpt, and half for exportation. A few words 
respecting this branch of manufacture in Dundee may 
prove interesting. 

So late as 1814, the whole of the flax imported into 
Dundee amounted to only 3000 tons; it has just been 
shewn to be now above 40,000 tons. ‘The coarser qua- 
lities of goods—as sail-cloth, bagging, &c. also linen 
yarns—are chiefly produced here; and for the greater 

rt in connection with extensive establishments pro- 
vided with steam-power. These establishments are as 
imposing in appearance as the cotton factories of Man- 
chester or the woollen mills of Leeds. At present, 
there are in Dundee 43 spinning- mills, with steam- 
engines of an aggregate of 2075 horse-power; and 8 
power-loom factories, possessing 235 horse-power— 
altogether 51 establishments with machinery moved by 
steam. The spinning-mills employ much the greater 
number of hands; but including the whole 51 estab- 
lishments, there are employed in various occupations 
3240 males, and 8142 females, making a total of 11,382 
persons. Of these, only 202 are under 13 years of 
age. We have ascertained that the money wages dis- 
tributed among this large body of individuals amounts 
to about L.3900 per week; the payment to the male 
operatives being on an average 9s. 6d., and to females 


6s., weekly. Besides the power-loom factories, the 
town possesses 62 establishments of one kind or other || 
using hand-labour, and in these there are 4200 looms. 
Add to these 10 establishments for finishing, calender- || 
ing, and packing the cloth which is produced, and we 
may have an idea of the vigour with which the linen |, 
trade of Dundee is conducted. We are informed that 
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00 additional power-looms will be started in a few 
ths. 
viene of the spinning-mills are of vast dimensions, 
and are conducted at an enormous expense. The 
drain of money for wages, and also for tear and wear 
of mechanism, are perhaps of less account than the 
tual outlay for new machinery. In the conducting 
of such works, each proprietor must keep up with the 
improvements of the day, otherwise he works his mill 
at a ruinous disadvantage. The introduction, there- 
fore, of every novelty, having for its object the expe- 
diting of the manufacture, becomes a necessity in the 
condition of these capitalists, who are ever dragged on 
from one stage of improvement to another at a cost of 
thousands of pounds. Yet what is it but this readiness 
to embrace new adaptations that has placed British 
factory-owners in their deservedly high and com- 
manding position ? 

It seems to be a tendency in manufacturing industry 
first to divide, and then reunite, branches of labour. We 
have experienced this in our own limited concern. At 
first, we had no wish to do more than print, but were 
at length impelled to adopt all the other branches con- 
nected with the preparation of literature. There can 
be little doubt that textile manufactures will follow 
this course ; spinners will not leave off till they become 
weavers; and being weavers, they will probably find it 
expedient to be their own calenderers and packers. It 
was certainly a great step in the linen manufacture 
when heckling by machinery was absorbed into the 
general preparatory process; for in conjunction with 
the spinning-frame and the power-loom, the whole 
routine of production, from a bag of flax to a web of 
doth, could be effected in one establishment. Some 
years ago, when in Dundee, we observed that in the 
large works of Messfs Baxter, Brothers, & Co. a union 
of departments had been attained. In a series of build- 
ings connected with each other, hackling, spinning, 
| weaving, calendering, and packing, by steam, were 
successfully combined; the whole of the branches in 
this single establishment giving employment to 1500 
individuals. 

In the article algeady referred to, we stated that as 
much cotton was now spun by machinery in the United 
Kingdom, as would require the labour, by hand, of 
| many millions of persons. In the hackling, spinning, 
| and weaving of linen, great results are also achieved by 
| inanimate mechanism. In the spinning-mills of Dundee 
there are upwards of 170 hackling-machines, each doing 
| as much work as eight men would accomplish by hand- 
| labour—the work done by the whole being therefore 
| equivalent to 1400 men. The 43 spinning-mills con- 
| tain 98,156 spindles, and fully more yarn is spun by 
| these than can, at a moderate calculation, be effected 
| by 115,000 individuals using the old-fashioned spin- 
| ning-wheel. With regard to weaving, there are 1420 
| power-looms in operation, each doing the work of three 
hand-looms—the whole manufacturing as much cloth 
a3 would require 4260 hand-loom weavers. To this 
number must be added about 2840, for the opera- 
tions of warping, winding, &c.—making 7100 in all. 
We should, then, have the following as the probable 
amount of hand-labour required to perform the work 
of the Dundee factories :—For hackling, 1400; spin- 
ning, 115,000; weaving, 7100—total, 123,500 persons, 
instead of 11,382, as at present employed. It appears, 
by a return made to parliament in August last, that 
there were in England and Wales 135 linen-factories; in 
Scotland, 189; and in Ireland, 69—total, 393 ; contain- 
ing 965,031 spindles and 3670 power-looms ; and giving 
employment in spinning, weaving, and other branches, 
to 68,434 persons. Taking the calculation for Dundee 
4s our data, it would appear that the work done by these 
establishments is equal to the hand-labour of 1,156,800 


linen manufactured in the United Kingdom is kept for 
—— 


| Persons. It is believed that nearly two-thirds of all the | ] 


home consumption; and as the quantity of all kinds, 
both yarn and cloth, exported, amounted in 1850 to 
L.4,845,030, it would appear that the total value of the 
linen manufacture is fully twelve millions of pounds 
per annum. 

In connection with the manufacture of articles of 
pure flax and hemp, a large trade has sprung up of late 
years in the preparation of jute. This remarkable 
material, the fibre of a species of reed, is peculiar, we 
believe, to the East Indies, where it grows in great pro- 
fusion, especially on the vast plains around Calcutta, 
whence it is shipped in large quantities to this coun- 
try. During 1850, the export of jute from Calcutta 
amounted to 22,933 tons. Of this quantity, it is cal- 
culated that about 15,000 tons per annum, or two- 
thirds of the whole, reach Dundee. ‘The labour con- 
nected with the cultivation of jute is not great, but the 
charge for freight being high, its cost is considerable, 
although not exceeding half the price of average flax. 
On reaching the manufacturer, jute is either cut in 
lengths, and spun in the same way as lint, or it is 
reduced by a powerful machine to the form of tow, and 
spun by itself, or in combination with flax-tow. Its 
fibres are fine and silky, but by no means strong, and 
where strength is not particularly an object it is well 
adapted—cloth composed of jute yarn, wholly or in 
part, having a smooth, glossy finish, and being produced 
at a cheaper rate than pure linen. 

We shall conclude the present paper with a few re- 
marks on a subject which has engaged considerable 
attention of late—the proposed substitution of flax for 
cotton. Considering the greatly -increased cost of 
cotton, the precarious nature of the supply from Ame- 
rica, and the difficulty of establishing stations elsewhere, 
several extensive spinners began to inquire whether it 
would be practicable to remedy the deficient quantity 
and increased price of the article, by partially substi- 
tuting flax—a material more immediately within their 
reach. Accordingly, experiments were instituted with 
a view of ascertaining whether means could be adopted 
whereby flax might be spun by cotton machinery. ‘The 
result was hailed with acclamation by many, and a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, and a Scotchman, have 
been disputing for the merit of priority in what is 
termed the invention. By being subjected to a pro- 
cess—mechanical or chemical, or partly both—it was 
found that flax cou/d be spun on cotton machinery, 
and that yarn of nearly average quality was thereby 
produced. This is all very well so far as it goes; 
but one or two considerations convince us that the 
proposed innovation cannot be productive of either 
present or ultimate benefit. In the first place, the flax 
must be greatly weakened. In its natural state it 
consists of fibres fifteen to twenty-five inches long; 
and were these shortened to one or two inches, as they 
would require to be, it is manifest that the strength of 
yarn spun therefrom would be materially diminished. 
Secondly, there would be no advantage on the score of 
economy, because flax can scarcely be called cheaper 
than cotton: by weight it is; but when we bear in 
mind its greater specific gravity and heavier waste, as 
well as the cost attending the proposed method of pre- 
paration, we should find that ultimately it is not 
cheaper, but the reverse. Lastly, were the system to 
become general, as has been aptly observed, ‘ the 
demand for flax thence resulting would necessarily 
advance the already high price of that article, and in 
the same proportion cotton, being less in demand, 
would fall; so that at the very outset the substitution 
would checkmate itself, and consequently cease.’ it is 
our belief, then, that no permanent good can result 
from these experiments, and we think the evil com- 
plained of can only be effectually remedied by taking 
decisive steps for extending the culture of cotton on a 
arge scale to other lands, and more especially to the 
British possessions in the East. 
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Enough has now been said to point out the growing 
importance of the linen manufacture to this country, 
and the skill and enterprise which it engages. Com- 
paring the large product of sail-cloth in Dundee alone— 
an article which finds a market in every maritime 
region of the globe—with the feeble bounty-supported 
hand-loom manufacture of last century, we have the 
most instructive example of what may be done by 
simply allowing trade to develop its own capacities 
and find its own reward. 


THREE PICTURES 
AFTER OUR OLD INDIAN. 


Here comes our Old Indian again, with a whole 
basketful (not the waste basket) of offerings, breath- 
ing unmistakably of the perfumed East. With poetry 
in her heart, and music in her ear, this old Indian—we 
wonder whether she is very old!—does not appear to 
have regarded the land of the sun as a place of tem- 
porary exile, but as a home of humanity like our own, 
where the beautiful things of nature, both moral and 
material, attain a warmer and richer, if more fantastic, 
colouring. On the present occasion we have put to- 
gether, in our own way, ‘like orient pearls at random 
strung,’ some of her sketches of Superstitions, which 
will be entirely new to most of our readers. 


VOTIVE LAMPS OF THE GANGES. 

It was in the beautiful month of February, one of 
the lovely spring months in the lower provinces of 
Hindoostan, that I was pacing up and down a veranda 
of considerable length, in the hospitable mansion of one 
of my friends. My object was not merely to inhale the 
fresh air wafted over the bosom of Gunga, but more 
specially to enjoy a private walk—walking in public 
being reckoned derogatory to a person in the station 
of a gentlewoman. I walked and stopped; then 
walked and stopped again. I could not withdraw 
myself from that calm and lovely scene; but continued 
to look and listen, feeling as if some cool sweet breath 
were stealing over my spirit as well as my senses, 
and acknowledging in my inner being that, to the 
thoughtful heart, ‘the tongue of nature has a power 
divine.” It struck six; twilight was past; and we all 
know how fleeting is the twilight of the East. It soon 
grew dark ; and everything became shadowy and indis- 
tinct ; and at length faded away in obscurity, all save 
the fragrant cammdny tree in the garden below, with 
its tufts of white blossoms, and the toilet-flower, with 
its roots strewn with a profusion of the loveliest flowers, 
—white petals on an orange tube. These lay like 
driven snow, and shone forth amid the closing dark- 
ness like the good deeds of departed souls. 

The stars now began to peer out one by one, and 
gazing over the balustrade, I saw another bright firma- 
ment in the undisturbed waters below. Each luminary 
glowed there, with a lengthened reflection, giving it the 
appearance of a comet, while the gentle ripple of the 
river imparted to it likewise the scintillating flicker 
of a fixed star. Such nights as these are seen only in 
the East—where, also, as a set off, the rays of the sun 
are like scorpions’ stings. But presently my medita- 
tions were disturbed ; some voices seemed to approach 
from the water side ; and in a little while I could see a 
shadowy object moving along, which turned out to be 
a passage boat that came to an anchor on the stream. 
TI looked on at the operation, and listened to the muffled 
sounds that seemed to float up from the vessel. 

Three men made their appearance: one descended on 
the rudder, and seated himself on a bar of wood which 
appeared to be nailed to it for the purpose; while 
another remained on oa a and the third dis- 
appeared behind the gunwale. short pause ensued, 
but anon a light flashed up from the boat, and I 


saw a dark arm handing a bright blazing 

pot, about the size of a dessert plate but ‘oun 
deeper, to the man on the tafrail; he again delivered 
it to him on the rudder, and he in turn committed 
the lighted pot to the river. While I looked in guy. 
prise at this phenomenon gliding down the gs 
another followed, and another, and another, till I had 
counted breathlessly one hundred and twenty! As the 
current seized them, each in turn twirled gently round, 
and as if in obedience to some law of attraction, glided 
close after its predecessor, till they formed in the whole 
a snakelike line of flame—their rising and sinking with 
the undulating waters adding to the illusion. As this 
luminous serpent glided noiselessly away, my elevated 
position enabled me to follow it with my gaze a con- 
siderable distance down the Ganges, till at last it 
disappeared like the trooping stars above when swal- 
lowed up by a cloud. 

It may be supposed that my curiosity was strongly 
roused by this curious spectacle, and being a European, 
I could take the liberty of demanding its meaning 
without ceremony. I called to one of the chuprassies 
to hail the boat, and the reply to my questions was as 
follows :—‘ Maharaj, this is done because the brother 
of Baboo Sirrenauth is gone to Benares to bathe in the 
river for the recovery of his health—a pilgrimage to 
that holy place, it is well known, washing away five of 
‘the deadly sins. In case the brother should be dead, 
this offering is for his manes. The baboo himself is 
at Callie Ghaut sacrificing a goat, and several of us, 
his servants, are stationed to-night at various places 
watching, as we set afloat the votive lights, for a sign 
from Gunga.’ 

I knew before that solitary lamps were occasionally 
offered to Gunga, and had frequently watched with 
great interest the graceful Hindoo female, with veiled 
countenance and noiseless step, stealing with one to 
the river side. Before committing it to the waters, 
she poured out a simple offering of rice and pulse from a 
brass plate, and murmuring an inaudible prayer, flung 
upon the liquid bosom of the goddess a wreath of 
sweet-smelling flowers. Then the little lamp was 
launched, with its small flickering flame, and in a few 
minutes the answer of Gunga was vouchsafed to this 
humble message of love and devotion. If the lamp 
sunk into the deep—if it was extinguished by the 
wind—if it voyaged safely down the undulating stream 
—these were omens by which the devotee ascertained 
the fate of the beloved, or the fidelity or falsehood of 
the wandering object of her affections. When this 
simple votaress is poor, her lamp is fed with a little 
mustard-oil; but in the case of the magnificent offering 
I witnessed from the veranda, the pots were filled with 
cakes of dried cow-dung—the most sacred of substances 
—and rosin and oil, which together give a bright and 
lasting light. 


THE VOICE IN THE STORM. 


No rain had fallen since Christmas. The weather 
had been cold, and a clear ultramarine sky had reno- 
vated the European constitution, and delighted the 
white man’s eye, for several months. Now, however, 
the 10th of March, the weather was too dry, and every 
heart longed for the coming rain. The wind began to 
blow with a mighty breath, and the clouds careered 
before it like wild horses gallopping across the sky. | 
Dry leaves, grass, dust, and stubble swirled round and | 
round, and here and there rose up in columns from the | 
earth, as if to bring down the lagging water. Pedes- | 
trians passed on, rubbing their half-shut eyes, and 
everybody seemed to shrink from crossing the path of 
the ‘ devil,’ the name given to these pillars of dust. 

Soon the clouds were completely packed and piled | 
up into a dense black mass, and now there came a flash | 
of lightning, and a low rumbling sound of distant | 
thunder; then all again was still. The water of the | 
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Ganges, though shrunken and reduced, began to ruffle 
and blacken, and the boatman, recognising the sign, 
ied lustily his oars, or worked along the shore with 
his bamboo poles to reach the ghaut. The ferry-boat, 
too, with its living load—oh how it strained with 
might and main to make the opposite shore before the 
storm broke loose! Pull, brave hearts !—pull for dear 
life, for the tokens thicken, and man feels what is 
coming with more senses than philosophy has named! 
Smaller clouds are now seen sinking lower and lower, 
like masses of black wool, detached here and there 
| from the mother darkness. The atmosphere is so 
thick we can scarcely breathe; midges hover in myriads 
over our faces ; the crows and minas chattering, scream- 

| ing, and scolding, take to the covert of the old bocu 
tree which overshadows our hummam or bath; and 
only the white buglah, or ou-ack,* scuds along the 
| black cloud, as if to form a contrast by its snowy 


jumage. 
Now come a few large drops of rain, tap, tap, tapping 
on the terrace as they fall, with a sound like the ticking 

of some huge clock, but almost instantly evaporating in 
the sultry air. Now again the chill wind is rising, and, 
| borne on its wings, the welcome shower at last comes 
| seudding along, and bringing with it the fresh fragrance 
of vegetation. There!—there again is another flash! 
The north-wester is at hand; and now it comes, ‘like 
acloud-king,’ as the natives say, ‘sitting on a cloud- 
elephant, drunken mad, with the lightning for his flag, 
and the thunder for his kettle-drum.,’ 

It was no time now for out-of-doors observations ; 

and escaping from the first burst of the rush and the 
roar, I took refuge in our snug parlour, through the 
| ample glass doors and windows of which I could have 
| a full view of the pelting storm. The waterspouts 
| were by this time all running like cascades, and making 
| adeafening noise, for in India they allow the torrent to 
| come down from a height of ten or twelve feet, to rise 
| again from the ground in spray, and foam, and bubbles. 
The thunder in the meantime kept bursting in louder 
| and louder peals as the storm advanced, till one terrific 
| clap hurried me off to the nursery to see what was 
| going on there. I found the ayah squatted on the 

duree, a cotton striped rug, with her paun-box at her 

side, and enveloped in white muslin and silk petticoat ; 
| while my four youngsters sat cross-legged, like little 
| tailors, around her. ‘There was some dispute going on, 
and the ayah was speaking angrily, but in a subdued 
voice, to the children, who seemed half-frightened and 
half-amused. 

‘How can I hear it, mamma,’ cried one, ‘ when the 
rain and thunder are making such a noise ?’ 

‘Hear what, my dear ?’ 

‘The voice in the storm.’ 

‘What voice is it, ayah? Perbaps my ears are 
better than Mary’s.’ 

*Ma’am,’ replied the ayah, ‘it is the voice of Lok- 
man Hakeem.’ 

Pe the wise physician, who lived to be so very 


| ‘Yes, ma’am; and since you know of him, you are 


doubtless aware that he is always heard lamenting in a 
tempest like this.’ , 

My knowledge of Lokman did not extend so far, 
| but the ayah was not loath to enlighten me, which she 
| did to the following effect :— 
Lokman, by his knowledge of drugs, had prolonged 

his life far beyond the allotted span; but he had like- 
Wise discovered a powder, by means of which his youth 
could be restored. As this could only be applied after 
death, an assistant was necessary, and for this pur- 
pose he brought up a youth in every respect as his 
own son (for Lokman was childless), indoctrinating 
him in all his knowledge, and confiding to him every 


* A small heron. 


secret of his science—save one. This one—the compo- 
sition of the powder of immortality, or of perpetual 
renovation—was to be the final price of his service, to 
be paid after the apprentice-sage, by applying the 
drug according to the directions of his master, had 
restored him to life and youth. 

The operation was to be performed in the midst of 
a tempest from the north-west, and all things were 
prepared accordingly. A vast caldron was kept 
perpetually boiling in the laboratory; and a casket 
containing the precious powder was ready for use. 
The storm at length came; and when the elemental 
din was at its highest, Lokman placed this casket in 
= hand of his apprentice, and an hour-glass in the 
other. 

‘Remember what I have told thee,’ he said. ‘Hurry 
not, delay not; yet wo unto thee if thou fling not the 
powder into the caldron to the last grain, before 
these sands be run!’ While yet speaking, he seated 
himself on the edge of the caldron; and with his 
eyes fixed, with a deep-searching gaze, on the young 
man’s face, he allowed himself to fall backwards. 
There was a splash—a suffocated voice—a jet of steam 
—and the bubbling waters closed over the wisest man 
of his age. 

The apprentice, startled and terror-stricken, stood 
gazing for some moments at the caldron, almost 
fancying that he saw the eyes of his master gleaming 
through the steam. But there was no hurry—the 
sands of the hour-glass were slow. He was to fling 
into these waters the powder of immortality ; and then 
—would Lokman keep his word? Why should the 
philosopher, after he was secure in unfading youth, 
give away what was more valuable than all the trea- 
sures of the universe? That priceless powder was now 
his; Lokman was no more—why should he disturb 
an arrangement which seemed to have been brought 
about by destiny? Mingling with these thoughts, 
and warring against them, there came grateful recol- 
lections, and generous shame, and human pity; but who 
could tell which should have the mastery? He opened 
the casket; he held it above the caldron; and he then 
turned his eyes hesitatingly upon the sand glass. That 
delay of an instant was decisive: the last grains ran ; 
and at the same moment the subtle powder in the 
casket, exposed to the heat and steam, evaporated and 
fled. A wild lament rose from the caldron, and out- 
shricked the tempest, piercing the traitor’s ear, and 
maddening his brain ; till, with a frantic cry, half of 
remorse, half of rage, he sprang into the hissing 
waters. 

But the sacrifice did not console the spirit of Lok- 
man, for his lament has been heard ever since in the 
Indian storm; and that night, as the northgwester 
swept in unappeased passion over the house, I felt that 
it would take no great stretch of fancy to syllable 
amid its roar an articulate cry.” 


SINGULAR MOCK MARRIAGE, 
It was a short time after daybreak, and the whole 
neighbourhood were either performing their usual ablu- 
tions at the ghaut, or returning from doing so. The 


-| women, who are the water-carriers for the household, 


took the opportunity of filling their ghurras ; and many 
a trim figure might be seen mounting with bare feet 
the steps from the river, balancing one of the vessels 
on her head, and carrying another on her hip, while a 
neatly-shaped arm clasped the latter round the neck. 
One of the females was on this occasion in a greater 
hurry than usual, and her gossip, who wanted to speak 
to her, could not keep up with her. . 

‘Oh, Conmol,’ cried Seeta, ‘ what in the world is the 
hurry? Isee you are like myself, just after your 
purification and poojah: let us go quietly home and 
have a talk together, for I have something to say to 
you.’ Conmol slackened her steps a little, and the two 
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women, at length turning into a gullee or close, entered 
ahut. This was Conmol’s habitation ; and placing her 
water-pots on the little platform in the corner, she 
covered them with a cocoa-nut shell. She then took 
off her wet sirrie, replacing it with a dry one, and 
spreading the former on the thatch of the house. 

‘Now, Seeta,’ said she, ‘I am ready for you; what is 
it you want?’ 

*I want a dog,’ replied Seeta; ‘and as you know 
Sewah Sing Havildar’s wife very well, will you ask 
her for her Elatchie (cardamum, a favourite name for 
pet-dogs)? He is a pretty black and tan terrier, with 
four eyes.’ 

‘The havildar’s wife’s Elatchie! Have you not 
mouths enough to eat your dahl and rice, that you 
want a dog? and will no dog please you but the 
havildarnie’s (the feminine for havildar) ?’ 

‘How silly you are, sister!’ said Secta. ‘What I 
want is the loan of the black dog for a little while. I 
have had eight children, though only three are alive 
now, and I cannot keep a dog, that is sure enough. 
My last, Couranie, has, you know, been always a puny 
child, a seven months’ babe; so at her birth her father 
would have the Brahmin to cast her nativity, and 
although her horoscope cost us five rupees, it contained 
nothing favourable. I was told to call my babe Cou- 
ranie (Cinderella), a name of humiliation, as I had lost 
several before her; but her rea/ name is Rottoon, and 
it was chosen by the Brahmin, by placing two lighted 
lamps upon two different names, and as the lamp 
blazed up at once upon Rottoon, it became her real 
name, and Couranie only her by-name. Well, the holy 
man told us also to beware both of the eighth month 
and eighth year. Now, sister, I was just fecling her 
gums this morning, and there I found a tooth!’ 

‘A tooth at the eighth month!—nothing is more 
unlucky! Now I see why you want the black dog 
with four eyes : we are to have a make-believe marriage, 
to propitiate the evil stars. Well, then, come along; 
the havildarnie will lend Elatchie very willingly, espe- 
cially when she hears he is to come in for a share of 
the jelabies and luddoes. But oh, Conmol! is not 
your child’s fate written on her forchead? Was not 
the Bedattah-Pooroos (a form of Brahma) with her?’ 

‘I remember nothing about that visit.’ 

‘ And I shall never forget it. But, come; I can tell 
you my adventure on our way to the havildarnie’s :— 
I was scarcely thirteen, when my Kirstno-mohun was 
born, and I had heard so much of spirits and daynah’s 
in my village, that I was afraid of my own shadow. 
So, on the sixth day after my confinement, the day on 
which the Spirit Bedattah-Pooroos visits the young 
infant, my master went out, but my poor mother lin- 
gered till it was dark. Then she pressed me to her 
breast,~and told me that Bedattah-Pooroos would come 
before the end of that day to write my child’s fate on 
its forehead. She gave me a thousand directions about 
keeping the house quiet ; and so the lamp was shaded, 
and pen and ink placed on a stool before my bed, and 
I was left all alone with my first-born. I clasped him 
firmly to my bosom, and fell into a disturbed feverish 
sleep, when the dreaded spirit was, you may well con- 
ceive, the subject of my dreams. At last I thought the 
bed shook, and I awoke in terror. “Oh! re my 
boy, good lord,” cried I. “Oh! be merciful!” and I 
grasped—the cat, which had leapt up, as it was morn- 
ing! But, see, we are now at the havildarnie’s.’ 

Their mission was successful; and Elatchie, an overfed 
little blackamoor cur (for this colour is essential), with 
two yellow spots over his eyes, was yielded to their 
request to perform his part in the ceremony. Seeta 
then, while returning homeward, bought, for a few 
pice, several pretty sweet-scented wreaths of champas, 
bailahs, and jasmines, and some bouquets; and two 
pounds of various sweetmeats, which cost her no more 
than three annas. She now invited to the marriage a 


few of the neighbouring gossips, and all betook them. 
selves to her hut. 

Couranie was asleep, and awoke feverish and out 
of humour; but she was speedily washéd, and dressed 
in a nice little suit, and the brief and simple rites of g 
Hindoo marriage went on. The wreaths were divided 
between the dog and the babe. Some kheer, rice and 
milk, which had been cooked for the purpose, was 
taken out of the pot, and Elatchie and Couranie were 
fed by the same hand, and with the same shell spoon; 
and they partook of the sweetmeats in the same man. 
ner. ‘Their wreaths were now exchanged—the closing 
and significant part of the ceremony; and thus was | 
completed a marriage, which was to last for seven years, | 
At the end of this period, if Couranie lived, the union 
would be dissolved with a similar ceremony, and a | 
marriage contracted with a human bridegroom of her | 
own caste. } 

This singular marriage is by no means performed as | 
a joke ; but, on the contrary, is connected with strong | 
religious feelings. So likewise is the naming of children, | 
who are frequently called after a god or goddess. The | 
dog, if chosen for the bridegroom on nuptial occasions, | 
is not a sacred animal with the Hindoos, although they 
seem favourably disposed towards the species. Dogs 
abound in their villages, where, without being the pro- 
perty of any individual, they receive a small portion | 
of every one’s food, left for them upon a plantain leaf | 
outside the door or at the corner of the house. The | 
Pariah is, notwithstanding, generally speaking, a ghost- | 
like, famished being, but hunger and misery teach him 
intelligence. 

The Mohammedan population, on the contrary, espe- 


cially those who are devout, hate dogs with a religious 
hatred, which is founded on the following legend :— || 
Adam they say was made of clay, and the image laid || 
out in the sunshine to dry, previous to having the || 
spirit breathed into it by the Most High. In that state || 
the angel Gabriel usually kept watch over the inani- |! 
mate dust; but he discovered that, when despatched on || 
another holy mission, the evil one, Eblis, had taken 
advantage of his absence, and to signify his hatred, | 


spat upon the future lord of creation. From this w- 

holy saliva Gabriel formed a dog, to stop the dark | 
fiend in his mischief; and thus is the dog to this | 
day an unclean creature, and wherever his hair is shed | 
no guardian angel keeps watch. 


RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF WILD FLOWERS. 


Many, very many years had elapsed since I had been 
free to ramble unshackled over hill and dale—years 
during which my time had been occupied, and my health 
shaken, by attendance on the sick-beds of those dearest 
to me; and when an interval of entire freedom from 
such duties occurred, I gladly hailed the opportunity it 
offered me of carrying a long-cherished scheme into 
execution—no less than that of thoroughly exploring 
the neighbourhood in which I had for some time resided, 
with a view to discover its botanical and floral trea- 
sures, and to collect specimens for my herbal. 1 hoped | 
that my health might be benefited by the pleasant sort 

of far niente life 1 proposed, so I resolved not to regard | 
the clamour of ‘ the world’s large tongue,’ but to roam 
freely at will over cliff and heath, salt marsh and bog, 
and to bring home as many basketfuls and handfuls of | 
flowers and roots, and mosses and fungi, as I chose— 
hoping that the enjoyment thus derived, and the benefit 
to mind and body which was likely to arise from such 
excursions, would amply compensate to me for any 
mortification I might experience from seeing the eyes 
of the gay sea-side visitors engaged in scanning my 
shabby dress, or the soiled shoes with which I fre- 
quently returned home, and wondering what I could be 
going to do with such huge bunches of flowers as I 
usually bore away from the scenes of my triumph. 
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| Botanical research was certainly one of my main 
|| objects, but by no means the only one I had in view ; 
for a love of form and colour—a delight in flowers for 
their own sakes, for their perfume, their beauty, and 
their poetical associations—matters wholly irrespective 
of science, led to a craving desire to possess them, to 
collect not merely specimens to dry, but clusters of 
fresh blossoms which I might group in my vases, and 
with which I might decorate my rooms. I have always 
delighted in viewing nature in all her different aspects, 
and this year especially I longed to ramble where 


‘ Along the crispéd shades and bowers, 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring ;’ 


and great indeed was the enjoyment with which I 
earried out my design ; and often since, when precluded 
by illness from similar pleasures during weeks and 
months of solitude and suffering, great has been the 
joy with which my mind has recurred to the remem- 
brance of those varied and cheerful scenes, and unfail- 
ing have been the refreshment and delight so received. 

And now, if my readers will allow themselves to be 
put en rapport with me, we will travel together through 
some of the sweet sylvan tracts through which I rambled. 
It was a day of unrivalled beauty, that sweet, sunny, 
April day on which I started from my home. ‘The scene 
of my exploits was the neighbourhood of the pretty 
little village of Budleigh-Salterton, situated on the south 
coast of Devon, at about three miles to the east of Ex- 
mouth—a locality which I would strongly recommend 
to the botanist as most prolific, comprising as it does a 
greater variety of soil, and presenting more varied habi- 
| tats for plants than any other part of the coast with 
| which Iam acquainted. Within a mile and a half of 
| the village may be found bogs, salt and fresh-water 
marshes, cliffs, rocks, woods, fields, and lanes, together 
with high and low pasture-lands and heaths, intersected 4 
by a multitude of clear brooks and streamlets, whose 
banks are always fertile places for the collector. There 
are, besides, little thickets lying on the face of the lofty 
| cliffs, and sloping to the sea, which produce a great 
variety of plants; so that it may altogether be con- 
sidered as an excellent botanising district. The broad 
, and open sea danced gaily under the influence of a light 
| breeze, and its waves glittered in the sunbeams, which, 
| as the day advanced, warmed the atmosphere almost to 
_ summer heat, when, taking some luncheon with me, I 

proceeded up the village street, along by the rustling 
| little brook which runs through it, and after turning 
| aside for a minute to seck for and find the pretty little 

upright pezsewort (Ménchia erecta), which grows in a 
| by-lane just off the road, I pursued my course up the 
| hill to the open heath, gathering as I passed specimens 
| of the gray-cup moss and white curled Lapland moss, 
| which there cover the ground, and inhaling the rich 
| fragrance of the golden-blossomed gorse (Ulex Euro- 
| peus), that gorgeous flower, befure which the great 
naturalist Linnzus knelt in wonder and in worship— 
| not of the flower, but of Him who had provided such a 
splendid ornament to deck the commons and the hills 
for man’s delight ! : 

It is always pleasant to have a definite object before 
one—a reason for turning one way instead of another 
—a something to attain; it is good and pleasant in the 
greater concerns of life, and so it is in flower-gathering. 
My object, then, on this occasion was to find the fertile 
spike of the wood horse-tail (Lquisetum sylvaticum) in 
its perfection. I knew where to seek it, for in the pre- 
ceding summer I had been the happy discoverer of a 
|| whole forest of the. graceful sterile spikes, so like little 
|| fir-trees of some ten or twelve inches in height; and I 
|| Row set forward with great glee to seek it in fruit. So 
|| descending the hill, I pass on between steep banks 
crowned with shining holly and ivy, from amongst the 
roots of which spring many fair spring-flowers, mixed 


year, present a most singular appearance, being curled 
up so as almost to deceive one into the idea that the 
hedge is covered with brown hairy caterpillars. The 
appearance of some of the large shield-ferns in the 
spring is indeed most curious, and, on examination, 
most beautiful; the closely-compact cincinate form 
into which the young leaflets are compressed, and the 
strong, vigorous upright of the rachis, or stalk, which 
supports them all, densely covered with shining light- 
brown chaff, is very striking; and when, after a few 
days, the apex, or point, droops, and they assume the 
exact form of a shepherd’s crook, it becomes even more 
remarkable, until by degrees the leaflets expand, and 
the common observer recognises the fern-leaf fully 
developed, and in its usual state. 

But what is that which slips from under my hand 
as I stoop to gather one of them? There it glides up 
the hedge, its glittering, many-coloured skin and zig- 
zag motion leaving no doubt that it is a common 
snake, roused from basking in the sunshine, and 
much more afraid of me than I of it. It is a com- 
mon notion that these snakes bite; but it is not so: 
they have no power to injure, and may be handled 
with impunity—the viper, frequently called the adder, 
being the only kind of English snake which has veno- 
mous properties. The sight of this reptile reminds 
me of an occasion when, stooping to gather a flower 
on the edge of a cliff, my fingers rested on one of 
that less harmless kind, whose dark skin, and the 
yellow crescent-like mark on its head, marked that it 
was indeed a viper. It darted rapidly down the preci- 
pice, leaving me, by the preserving mercy of God, 
unharmed. I had, however, once the honour of hold- 
ing one in my hand, the pet of a medical friend; but 
although he had succeeded in extracting its fangs, he 
had not in eradicating a most detestable fetid odour 
which exhaled from its skin, and rendered it so offen- 
sive, that I was glad speedily to resign the honour of 
being its nurse.—But to return to my walk. 

The hedge and bank on either side, and the trees above, 
are all ‘ instinct with life,’ and full of bright living crea- 
tures— bees, and many-coloured flies, and butterflies 
without end; and there is one of the large giant dra- 
gon-flies darting arrow-like through the air, probably in 
pursuit of some poor little insect destined to become its 
prey ; and from time to time I see a little newt (Anguis 
fragilis), commonly called the blind-worm (though not 
in reality blind), pursuing its sport among the tufted 
roots below; whilst the jabbering of the young chaf- 
finches and hedge -sparrows above, and the more 
tuncful notes of the thrush and the lark, and of the 
multitude of other choristers which salute the day, 
remind me that it is not man alone who has the sense 
of enjoyment, or for man alone that the great Creator 
cares, but that He ‘all his works with mercy does 
embrace.’ But on-—on for the equisetum over that 
broken stile, with the old hollow tree to the right, and 
down the sloping meadow, I hasten; yet though now 
near the object of my search, I must linger a little to 
examine that bit of bog, so rich in botanical treasures, 
and so bright with flowers; and here I find clusters 
of the pretty bog violet (Viola palustris) lining the 
hedge, and nestling on every bit of sunny hillock and 
rising bank, selecting just such situations in the bog 
as the sweet violet ( Viola odorata) would appropriate to 
itself in dryer pastures: and the growth and general 
character of the two plants are similar; but the petals 
of the bog species are shorter and rounder, the leaves 
more kidney-shaped, and the whole plant of a more suc- 
culent and transparent appearance than any other 
species of viola. It is pretty and delicate; the lilac 
variety is of a paler hue than the purple of the sweet 
violet, and slightly striated with a deeper tint ; and the 
white variety is of a most lustrous purity: but the 
sweet perfume which is found in their congener, the 


with ferns, whose young fronds, at this season of the 


viola odorata, is wholly deficient in both, and with it 
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‘the pleasant and poetical associations which 
around the latter. I find here also the pretty pale 
butterwort (Pinguicula Lusitanica), its tiny-spurred 
blossom, of a pale lilac hue, raised on a slight flower- 
stalk, high above the miry earth whence it springs; 
and its cluster of root-leaves looking much as if they 
had been anointed with some unguent, so greasy do they 
appear. Sheets of cotton-grass (Kriophorum angusti- 
folium )—‘the wool-bearer,’ us its name signifies—extend 
over the whole surface of the ground, their dense tufts 
of fibrous white cotton-like material dancing in the 
light breeze which wafts over them, and presenting a 
singular and beautiful appearance; whilst below the 
spikes of the yellow asphodel (Narthecium ossifragrum) 
are beginning to spring in every direction from the beds 
of white bog-moss (Sphagnum squarrosum) which mat 
the ground. These beds of moss are varied in tints 
from white to a most delicate green, and everywhere 
inlaid with the brilliant scarlet of the leaves of the 
round -leaved sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), and the 
deeper red of the long-leaved variety (Drosera longi- 
folia), which, though not yet in bloom, exhibit, as they 
at all times do, that distinctive beauty from which they 
get their name. On every hair of the multitudes which 
stud the surface of the whole plant, hangs a drop of 
dew, which glitters like a diamond in the beams of 
the sun—and this carpet of moss and sundew will be 
in alittle time more brilliantly beautiful than it is even 
now; for then the clear rose-pink of the bog pimpernel, 
now scarcely visible, with its delicate pinnate leaves of 
the tenderest green, will be spreading in every direc- 
tion between and under the moss, and intersecting it 
everywhere. In June, the marsh arrow-grass (Triglo- 
chin palustre) may be found here, as may the sea arrow- 
grass (7. maritimum) in the salt marsh on the other 
side of the village. 

The neighbourhood of this spot is in itself attractive, 
independent of its botanical stores, and possesses a 
charm in the exquisite untrodden freshness of all 


around, and the air of extreme seclusion which pre- 
vails: here 


* The birds their quire apply—airs, vernal airs 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves :’ 


and a spirit of rustic tranquillity prevails, which, to- 
gether with the mosaic under-foot, where flowers 


§ Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem, 


would ravish and delight the surprised inhabitant of a 
city who should suddenly be transported to it, reveal- 
ing to his astonished gaze a scene far different from 
those which meet his eye in the Exchange or crowded 
mart where the business of life usually finds him. It 
is a sweet spot. ‘To the right lies a rising ground, 
richly wooded, through which rushes a noisy little 
brook, widening at its foot into a limpid stream, sweep- 
ing the meadow below. ‘To the left lies the hamlet 
of Upper Knowle, with its pleasant farms and home- 
steads ; and before you, beyond the strip of bog, is a 
sweet fair meadow, absolutely enamelled with flowers, 


* Which, not nice cut 
In beds and curious shoots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse,’ 


and the clear-flowing brook before named coursin 
along the lower part, beneath oaks and beeches of lofty 
growth and exceeding beauty. It is a lovely scene, and 
my very heart gladdens as I think of its beauty; but 
alas! it is treacherous ground, for the meadow being 
composed of bog and marsh, presents most unstable foot- 
ing; and often, as I pass from one gay group of flowers 
to another, I feel the cold, cold water gush over the foot 
which has too confidingly rested on some safe-looki 


mound, teaching me another line of that lesson, that 


throng | the most lovely is not always the most trustworth 


g | siliceous earth for polishing wood and metals, of which 


Such milk-wort (Polygala vulgaris) as grows here | 
never before saw—sapphire, pearl, amethyst, pink, 
topaz, all might find their match in colour; here ang 
there are intermixed with polentilla and tormentilla, | 
primroses, orchises, and hyacinths, of such varied }; 
and in such wealth and glory of blossoming, 
before saw assembled on any one spot. 


But what | 
doImind that? There, close before me, stand armies of | 
my expected treasures; and I have only to stagger out 
as I staggered in, and possess myself of the brilliant | 
green spikes which spring up on all sides amidst the 
marshy gro 

The order equisetacee is allied to the filices or 
ferns; but it is in many respects quite dissimilar: it 
is very peculiar in its structure; and from the circum. 
stance of the fertile stalk appearing at a different 
season from the sterile, and the former being in most: 
species of a less striking appearance than the latter, it 
is so little generally known or noticed, that a slight 
sketch of its history and characteristics may not be out 
of place. There are many English species of this genus; 
the largest of them, the great water horsetail (Zquisetun 
Jfluviatile), may probably, in its sterile spike, have at- 
tracted the notice of many who have been much in the 
country. It abounds in moist places, growing to the 
height of from two to four feet, and throwing out from 
an upright rigid stem from ten to twelve whorls of 
bristle-like leaves, which spring from the articulations 
of the joints of the stem. ‘These joints, which occur at 
regular intervals, are clothed with a sharply-toothed | 
sheath, which is edged with intense black, the rest of | 
the stem and sheath being of a tender green, and the | 
leaves (or branches, as they are called) of a deeper | 
hue. The whole plant is something like a bottle. | 
brush, and very singular and noble-looking. This | 
species forms a fair type of the whole tribe. The | 
fertile stems in all the species appear, and in general | 
perish, before the sterile rise above the ground; | 
and the difference between them is very marked. | 
The fertile stem is succulent and brittle; it springs | 
very rapidly, and perfectly upright, from the earth; | 
is leafless, and in general of a pale salmon or brown | 
ish hue, some of the species being more or less | 
tinged with a soft green. It is striated and pointed | 
like the barren stem, and the articulations clothed in 
the same manner with a sheath, the colouring and den- 
ticulation of which varies with the species. The sum- 
mit of the stem is crowned with a dense spike or catkin, | 
composed of many angular, stalked scales, which bear | 
at the back from four to seven oblong cells, each con- | 
taining many minute seeds, the height of the fertile 
spike being from four to ten inches, and that of the 
sterile from eight inches to four feet, according to the 
species. ‘The cuticle of all the equisetacex contains 4 


a large quantity is imported from Holland. 

The order takes its name from equus, a horse, and seta, 
abristle. Humboldt speaks of a species of tree common 
in Australia and Tasmania (the casuarina), the branches 
of which resemble the equisetum ; but in England it isa 
genus standing alone, and without congeners, the ferns 
being the nearest of its allies. Should any of my | 


king | readers, who have noticed the large elie Oe 


which I have described, go in April to the spot 
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‘ preceding summer he has found it, he will be 
ip surprised at the odd, naked, flesh-coloured 
things which he will see starting from the bare earth, 
without a leaf, and about the thickness of his finger at 
the top, and from four to six inches in height, which 
jg all that he will find where he used to gather the 
| noble stem, of which he will see nothing more than 
| mere rudimentary beginnings. If the soil is not very 
| wet, he will possibly find a smaller species (Equisetum 
arvense), the field horse-tail, domesticated with it. In 
| July, the bog horse-tail (4. palustre) may be seen in 
| most boggy ground, differing, however, from most 
other species in having both barren and fertile stems 
pranched ; so that the former are in all respects like the 
latter, except that the apex of the fertile is formed by a 
| small dark-brown catkin, of which the sterile is devoid. 
| The fertile spike of my elegant little favourite, FE. syl- 
| vaticum, is also slightly branched; for as the catkin 
| matures, a fringe arching over like a canopy, of a most 
| yivid green, is thrown out from the joint next below 
| it; and the rest of the plant being of a delicate semi- 
| transparent flesh colour, tinged with a clear apple 
| green, whilst the effect of the whole is increased by the 
| contrast afforded by the dark-brown which edges the 
| sheath, the plant forms altogether at this season a most 
| lovely object, and one highly calculated to adorn a 
| drawing-room table, and worthy of being placed in a 
| lady’s most elegant vase. 
How many of God’s wonderful works are unknown to 
and unappreciated by man because they are not ‘sought 
| out’ by him! How rich are the regions of earth, and air, 
| and sea, in varied wonders, all reflecting glory and honour 
| on ‘the great Workmaster,’ and calculated to give de- 
| light to his creatures, but how comparatively few are 
| there who really ‘take pleasure therein!’ I have often 
| felt sorry to see how little effort is made to lead the minds 
| of the young to an interest in such pursuits as tend to 
| a knowledge and love of nature and natural objects. 
| Much time is spent in learning music; whilst the rich 
| harmony which God has obtained for man—the har- 
| mony of water, and birds, and insects, the deep music 
| to be heard floating through the branches of the lofty 
| trees, and breathing like the tones of harps amid the 
herbs and lowly bushes—is unheard, or fall unheeded 
on the untutored ear! The languages of foreign lands 
| are painfully acquired, whilst the pure living language, 
full of poetry and instruction, which is uttered by the 
| fields and groves, the flowers, and the dews which mois- 
| ten them, is to many a dead and unknown tongue! 
Again, how many will travel half over the world, and 
| spend life and fortune in studying amid the galleries of 
art, whilst nature (of which art can be at best but the 
shadow), with its depth of colouring and its perfect 
unity and keeping, is uncared for and unnoticed! There 
is nothing which opens the eyes to the beauties of 
nature so much as a love of the God of nature. The 
| Christian feels with the Italian poet Filicaja— 
| 


‘Thus if we see a hill, or vale, or mount, 
Or shining river, or translucent fount, 
On God the eye is fixed, although it seem 
To rest but on that vale, or fount, or stream! 
And the full sun utters in praise of Him 
The ardent, eloquent language of its rays; 
And the deep torrent, foaming to the brim, 
And the wind’s sighings, all are to His praise. 
Each tree loves Him, and that harmonious bird, 
Whose deep poetic warblings oft are heard, 
Passing from branch to branch in praise alway, 
“T love thee, God—I love thee!” seems to say.’ 


| I was now at leisure, having secured my prize, to 
| @xamine the little enclosure in which I stood, and 
| Mark game for a future day, and also to gather a 
| handful of the creamy primroses and sweet blue hya- 
| cinths which grew profusely around me; to watch the 


azure-blue, some scarlet, which seemed to hang sus- 
pended on the air as if by some magic power, their 
wings being so exquisitely airy and fragile in their 
fabric as to be, when in motion, quite invisible; and 
the little thread-like bodies, sustained by their rapid 
vibrations, appear as if they were without wings. I 
now found in embryo that which a few weeks after I 
sought and found in fruit, the beautiful flowering-ferns 
(Osmunda regalis); but as this paper has already 
stretched beyond the limits I had intended, I shall 
leave the description of that till a future time, when I 
hope to conduct my friends to another point, and shew 
them what the bogs are like in July. 


A FACTORY FARM-STEADING. 


An interesting account was lately given in the ‘Times’ 
newspaper of certain improvements which have been 
effected in a farm establishment at a place called 
Patrington, in the East Riding of Yorkshire; and we 
notice the subject in order to make more widely known 
what may be done to render the practice of agriculture 
conformable to an exact and economic, and, it may be 
added, profitable, manufacture :—‘ At Patrington the in- 
fluence of capital and the energy of the manufacturers 
have converted the quiet of a retired rural town into a 
scene of bustling industry. Some three years ago, about 
1000 acres of land here were purchased by Mr W. 
Marshall of Leeds, He instantly began the work of 
improvement, and nearly the whole estate has already 
been tile-drained under the superintendence of Mr Parkes. 
About eighteen months ago the foundation of a new and 
extensive suite of farm-buildings was laid. The whole 
is now completed, and occupied 7 stock, while the barn 
is flanked by a goodly row of large wheat-stacks, the 
roduce of the farm. Straight lines of well-made roads 
ead to the different fields, and give easy access for getting 
home the crops and taking out the manure. A steam- 
engine of eight horse-power occupies the centre of the 
barn, within whose capacious roof are fitted (by Crosskill 
of Beverley), in different compartments, every imaginable 
machine for converting the corn and vegetable produce 
of the farm into food for the sustenance of man and beast. 
The thrashing-machine thrashes and dresses the corn, and 
then delivers it in the granary, where it is either stored 
or passed to the grinding-loft, whence it descends to the 
lower storey, after being ground and dressed, and is there 
received in sacks, and packed aside as flour ready for the 
baker. From the end of the thrashing-machine the 
straw is carried by an endless web to another loft, where 
it is passed through the chaff-cutter, and reappears below 
as chaff. Other machines, conveniently arranged, break 
beans and oats for the horses, oileake for the cattle, and 


.linseed for mixing with the cut chaff. The root-house 


is situated at one end of the under storey, opening by 
large doors to the farm road, through which the roots 
are stored, Elevators, moved by the steam-engine, lift 
these rapidly up to a turnip-cutter, placed at such a 
height that the cut turnips fall into a truck, whence they 
are conveyed on a railway throughout the whole of the 
feeding-houses. A different compartment contains the 
cooking apparatus, where, by steam from the boiler, 
cooked food of various kinds is prepared for the pigs 
and other farm stock. Underground is a great wae 


_| tank, into which all the rain water that falls on the 


buildings is conveyed by spouts and pipes. From this 
the engine feeds itself with water, and likewise pumps 
up water to a tank on the highest part of the barn, 
whence it supplies by pipes all the different divisions of 
the farm buildings ; and, in case of fire, could be readily 
turned to good account. To another tank, in rather too 
close contiguity to this, the engine pumps the liquid 
manure of the farm, which can then, by applying a 
gutta-percha hose, be dispersed over the manure heap. 
The cattle-houses are situated in parallel lines, at right 
angles to the barn. Each animal has its comfortable 


box, 12 feet by 10, with a supply of fresh water in one 
corner, and a manger for its food i 


in the other. Between 
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every double row of cattle a railway is placed, on which 
the trucks with their food are easily pushed along. A 
covered manure-pit receives the dung, when it is carried 
from the cattle, and protects it from the influence of 
rain and weather. The mode of cultivation to be here- 
after adopted on the farm we did not learn, as, in the 
absence of the manager, there was no one to communi- 
cate such information ; but as the same spirit and ene’ 
will no doubt be manifested in the field, it will my 
necessary to pack the animals more closely together in 
the cattle-houses, as the green crops of a farm of this 
extent, if principally consumed at home, will suffice for 
three times the number of animals for which accom- 
modation is now provided. By converting the boxes 
into stalls, the room at present occupied by one will 
suffice for three ; and, as all other arrangements may 
remain unchanged, the charge for interest will then fall 
lighter on each. At the entrance to the farm, Mr Arthur 
arshall of Leeds has erected extensive works for the 
rotting and scutching of flax. In these he at present 
manufactures the crop of 300 acres, but the works are 
sufficient for 500. The farmers of Holderness, however, 
do not seem to very readily into flax culture, and 
Mr Marshall is therefore obliged to hire the land, sow 
the seed, provide people to weed and pull the crop, and 
the farmer then carts it to the works, where it is stacked 
till required. For the use of the land Mr Marshall pays 
L.8 an acre, the farmer undergoing no risk of failure of 
crop, and no outlay for seed or labour. The average 
yield of dressed flax per acre is five hundredweight, at 
present worth 70s. a hundredweight, besides two quarters 
of seed, worth 50s. a quarter. The employment given 
in these works, and in the extensive improvements at 
the farm, has raised the rate of wages for men, women, 
and children, in the parish of Patrington, from twelve to 
fifteen per cent. above that of the surrounding district.’ 


THE OLD COUPLE’S NEW YEAR. 


* A atap New Year to thee, my love, I am alive to say, 
Though, husband, forty years ago this was our wedding- 


day ; 
And hope and purpose gave our lives, that day whereon 
we look 


As the illumined title-page of a most pleasant book. 
* Oh, who could know the girlish bride or stately bride- 


groom now, 
hese * the travel-soil of forty years upon each withered 
row ! 
But >, eyes are beautiful grey hairs or wrinkles 
either— 
Time’s notches wherewithal to mark how long we’ve been 
together. 


* So bag! my finger shrinketh from the ring that sealed 
the vow— 
Maybe the heart hath sent it word it needs no symbol 


now : 

But wd long swelling sum of years is pleasant in our 
sight, 

For they are but the witnesses to Love’s exceeding might. 


* Love tenga our hearts the music first to'which our days 
went by, 

And though to "exon measure set, keeps up the melody, 

From our fireside we backward look, and feel our hearts 
the while 

Still — to a merry thought—we’re not too old to 
smile, 


* With Memory’s moonlight streaming through the vista 
of the past, 

We see what pastures green were ours, what gardens on 
the waste ; 

That bop - struggling, too, when with his clouds of rose 
and gold, 

Love — down, and warmly tinged what was itself 
80 co 


eee (still equal in Hig | 
ways), 

Spring for its winter, dawn for night, and Sabbaths for 
work-days : 

Nay, ev’ry day its blessing had ; and as we’ve older grown, | 

Love hath wellnigh filled up the years with epochs of its | 


* For glad birthdays, and bridal-morns, the brightening | 
seasons strew, | 

And burial-days—Love’s calendar hath its eclipses too, 

Two baby-girls went back to God; and one fair son beside, | 

Who the tall heights of manhood reached, looked out on 
life, and died. 


‘ Their lot that seemed so gloomy once, seen through 9 
mnist of tears, 

As we come nearer in a clear and lovely light appears ; 

And to revive old joys again, our children’s children rise: 

How - that sound of tiny feet, that flash of joyful 
eyes 


* And even on the grave’s low edge shall Love’s sweet 
flowers abide, 
And — their richly-perfumed breath, its earthy savour 
ide. 
God turns another leaf of life ; His hand thereon is placed, 
And but a single line at once He suffers to be traced. 


* Oh which is marked as first to fall! But when the call 
is given, 

Love’s silver cord will stretch to earth, and draw the /ast 
to heaven. 

Our length of labour was the same, and so should be our 


rest : 
He = not keep us long apart who knows our natures 
t. | 


‘ We turn on the receding years a calm and cheerful eye, 

And looking forwari—God be praised !—our hope is full 
and high ; 

But this day comes as some old friend whose face we’re 
glad to see; 

And so, dear love, with all my heart, “ A Happy N 
Year” to thee E. A. G. 


CUNNING OYSTERS. 


By a treaty made between England and France in | 


1538, it was agreed that the ocean within the coasts of 


both countries should be considered as belonging to both, | 


with the exception of the coasts between Jersey and || 
France, where a line had been drawn, beyond which, on |) 
either side, the fishermen of the respective nations were | 


not to encroach. A multitude of cunning oysters, taking 


advantage of the neutral ground, have made their bed | 
exactly upon the line; and as they are of excellent 

quality, the temptation is too strong for the fishermen || 
They are continually encroaching on |) 
The consequence has been that |) 
several French fishermen have beeu. taken and fined by |) 


on both sides. 
each other’s ground. 


the English, and several English by the French. 


TRANSFORMATION OF A NAME. 
In Mr Crowe’s work on Central America, a curious 


instance is given of the transformation of a name. ‘ Belize |) 
derives its name from a Scotch buccaneer who first used |) 


the harbour as a hidingplace nearly a century ago ; and, 


strange as it may appear, the word Belize is a corruption | 
of Wallace, the name of this freebooter, which by English | 


writers was written Wallis, and by the Spanish Valis, 


and then Balis, which was finally modified by the | 


English to Belize, pronounced Beleeze.’ 
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